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Teachers whose students 
use outlines know the im- 
portance of these inexpen- 
sive little helps. By their 
use, the narrative is x-rayed and crystallized 
into a form easily and surely retained in the 
memory. 
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The Nature and Method of History 


BY SAMUEL B. HARDING, PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN HISTORY IN INDIANA UNIVERSTY. 


“It were far better, as things now stand,’ says 
Professor Dicey in his brilliant book on “ The Law 
of the Constitution,” “ to be charged with heresy than 
to fall under the suspicion of lacking historical- 
mindedness.’ The high popular appreciation of 
the subject which is implied in this saying is flatter- 
ing to the professional historian, but doubts intrude. 
Our colleagues love to cite to us on occasion that dic- 
tum of Sainte Beuve that “ History is in great part 
a set of fables which people have agreed to believe 
in;’’ and we are regaled also with the story of the 
great Whig leader who, when retired from politics, 
called for something to read—*‘ anything but his- 
tory,” said he, “ for history must be false.”” Lack of 
historical-mindedness may be an intellectual crime, but 
a true appreciation of the nature of history and of its 
methods—still more, a constant and correct applica- 
tion of these in the discussion of problems of current 
politics—is the rarest of virtues, and one not always 
displayed by professional historians themselves. A 
discussion, therefore, of the nature of this subject, 
and the materials and processes of the historical stu- 
dent, may not be altogether impertinent. Let it be 
understood at the outset, however, that I have little 
to offer you of my own. This whole paper may be 
described as merely a rehash of principles laid down 
in the well-known manuals of Bernheim, of Langlois 
and Seignobos, and of other writers on historical 
methodology. 

First, then, as to the nature of history. Here, | 
think, is the great stumbling-block, not only for the 
laity, but for the old-fashioned historians as_ well. 
With due humility I would assert that all the defini- 
tions which make history a “ record ”’ or “ narrative ” 
of events are fundamentally wrong. They direct at- 
tention not to the content but to the vehicle of the 
subject; to the outer husk and not to the inner meat. 
This, I contend, is by no means an unessential mat- 
ter, for it colors the whole point of view. The de- 
cision of this point determines whether history is to 
be accounted a branch of literature or a_ science; 
whether artistry of presentation or the veracity of 
the facts presented is to be reckoned the main thing. 
So capable a historian as Mr. Rhodes has shown him- 
self to be in his “ History of the United States from 
1850,” errs on this point when he comes to set down 


1 Paper read at the Gary Conference on History Teach- 
ing in the Secondary Schools, February 26, 27, 1915. Re- 
printed from Indiana University Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 10 
(September, 1915), pp. 44-54. 


the qualities which make the great historian; and with 
him err the late Charles Francis Adams, president 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and a host 
of lesser lights. In their view Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Tacitus are still the unsurpassed masters, 
because of the charm of their presentation and the 
vigor of their style. Despite the vast increase of 
historical knowledge—despite the sharpening of the 
historian’s tools, the perfecting of his methods, and 
the enormously greater skill displayed in critical 
processes—the modern historian is held less worthy 
than the ancient, on the ground of inferiority in the 
art of presenting his subject. I confess that, to me, 
this view seems most absurd. The zoologist of to- 
day does not value Pliny or Buffon above modern 
writers on account of a possibly greater charm of 
style; nor are Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville 
esteemed better guides than more recent travelers to 
the geography of Asia, because of the naive charm 
of their narratives. History is a body of knowledge, 
and literary considerations have the same weight, and 
no greater, in estimating the value of works dealing 
with it as is accorded to those relating to mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and the other sciences. 

Pray, however, do not misunderstand me. No one 
will condemn more readily than I the slovenly writer 
who, through carelessness, pedantic affectation, or 
ignorance of his mother tongue produces an unread- 
able book, no matter with what field of knowledge it 
is concerned. Perhaps more than on most subjects, 
works on history, because of their concern with the 
facts of man’s life in society, can and ought to be 
made easily and pleasantly readable, not only for the 
scholar, but for the general public also. And _ this 
union of accurate scholarship with artistic skill of 
presentation is by no means unknown among histor- 
ians. Parkman possessed in a high degree both 
qualities; Dean Milman and John Richard Green are 
cases in point; and Macaulay, though at times biased 
by political prejudices, and inaccurate from too much 
dependence on his truly marvelous memory, was a 
shining example of the combination of vast historical 
erudition with a captivating style. The point which 
I wish to make is merely this: that style can save 
no man, and (in the words of Professor Masson, the 
author of the monumental life of Milton), “ History 
without -accuracy is a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” It is for this reason that Hume, Rollin, 


and Ridpath are numbered among the historically 
damned ; that Froude, Thierry, and Fiske wander in 
the limbo of the uncondemned yet unredeemed; and 
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that even such masters as Freeman, Ranke, Fustel de 
Coulanges, and Taine, their works battered and rid- 
dled by criticism, undergo purgation for their faults 
of method and their errors of application. 

But I must turn to the positive consideration of 
my subject. M. Langlois, part author of a brilliant 
manual of historical method, says: “ The peculiarity 
of historical facts is this, that they are known indi- 
rectly by the help of their traces. Historical knowl- 
edge is essentially indirect knowledge.” In other 
sciences the facts are directly observed, and the ex- 
periment may be repeated ad libitum. Even where the 
scientist uses the observations of others, these are 
made by trained observers and they can be repeated 
at need if suspected of error. The observations which 
the historian must use, on the other hand, are rarely 
made by competent persons, or according to any sys- 
tematic plan. They usually come to him second or 
third hand, or are the random recollections of by- 
stander or participant set down haphazard, without 
much bearing on the fact to be elicited, and often not 
committed to writing till time has dimmed the mem- 
ory of what actually was done or observed. It is— 
again | refer to Langlois—as though a chemist were 
forced to glean his knowledge of a series of experi- 
ments from the chance observations of the laboratory 
janitor, narrated weeks after the event. The histor- 
ian can rarely interrogate the fact itself; he can only 
know it from the imperfect, often mendacious, usually 
erroneous record which has come down to him. “ No 
documents, no history” is the unvarying rule—inter- 
preting the word document to mean, in the widest 
sense, any trace left by the fact, whether material re- 
main, oral tradition, or written or pictorial record. 
New documents turning up may at any moment re- 
claim for history an epoch or field of human activity 
before unknown. To cite but one example, it was 
through the discovery and interpretation of the cunei- 
form tablets of Assyria and Babylonia that there 
was made known a field of history of whose existence 
indeed we were before aware, but whose outlines and 
features were shrouded in the darkness of document- 
ary poverty. 


To the historical investigator the documents are 
everything. This is so, however, not in the sense of 


constituting an end in themselves, for they are merely 
the starting point—the only possible starting point— 
in the search for historical truth. ‘‘ No documents, 
no history;” but this saying by no means implies 
that the document at once and of itself yields up 
historical truth. Of all stubborn, intractable things, 
the document can on occasion show itself the most 
stubborn, the most intractable! Fustel de Coulanges, 
who in some respects may be considered the founder 
of the modern scientific school of French historians, 
was fond of characterizing history as “the most 
difficult of sciences.” Perhaps there is exaggeration 
here; we are all prone to magnify our difficulties and 
to minimize those of our neighbors. But the im- 
pression is so widespread that history is a subject 
which requires no special skill on the part of its 
votaries—a subject to which any person of mode- 


rately liberal culture may turn with good chance of 
success, in case he but know how to write well—that 
I am tempted to set down somewhat at length the 
processes to which the document must be subjected 
before it will yield up its content of truth. 

Assume that with bibliography, catalogue, index, 
and table of contents our document has been hunted 
to its lair in archives or repository; assume also that 
it is deciphered, the true text established, and the 
first formal work of external criticism performed. 
These processes, though often carried on by the in- 
terpreting historian, may well be left to the philolo- 
gian or other critical scholar. Even so, much re- 
mains to be done before pen can be put to paper in 
the way of narrative or exposition. 

First comes the critical investigation of authorship. 
By whom, and where, and when, was the document 
composed? It may be a forgery, as are the well 
known Forged Decretals and Donation of Constan- 
tine, and so many others of the documents of the 
Middle Ages. So late as 1895 there was published in 
London by a reputable firm a work entitled, “ The 
Journal of a Spy in Paris During the Reign of Ter- 
ror,’ which purported to have been written in 1794; 
but this was soon shown, from a study of its con- 
tents, to be an arrant forgery. Again, even if our 
document is genuine, its author may have borrowed 


his information, without so stating, from another 
source. Gordon’s “ History of the American Revo- 


lution,’ which was long accepted as “the most re- 
liable [contemporary] history of the Revolution 
from a British pen,” was shown a few years ago to 
be an impudent plagiarism, copied page after page 
from the English “Annual Register,” and possessing 
no authority as an independent observation of the 
events. In modern history, where the number of 
first-hand documents of proved authenticity is so 
great, work of this sort is less frequently needed; but 
for ancient and medieval history the working out of 
the affiliation of sources is an important part of the 
historian’s preliminary labor. 

For all periods the document must be localized as 
to time and place. A document which cannot be 
dated with more or less exactness is comparatively 
valueless. In Madison’s journal of the debates in the 
Federal convention of 1787 is given a draft for a con- 
stitution, marvelously like the plan eventually 
adopted, which purports to be the one introduced by 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina. If the docu- 
ment is actually of the date given it, the chief credit 
for our Federal constitution must be ascribed to 
Pinckney. In the record of the proceedings of the 
convention, however, Pinckney’s plan is practically 
ignored, and the discussion is based entirely on other 
drafts submitted. The presumptive evidence afforded 
by this fact is strengthened by what we now know 
of the history of the plan recorded by Madison. 
Madison for some reason did not copy out Pinckney’s 
plan at the time of its introduction, and did not secure 
a copy of it until 1819. In that vear the official 
journal of the convention was published, and it con- 
tained Pinckney’s plan as supplied to the editor of 
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the journal by the family. This Madison at that 
time included in his notes without examination. The 
draft in Madison’s journal, then, instead of being a 
contemporaneous copy, dates from a period thirty 
years later. It seems, moreover, to have been writ- 
ten out from memory, and is largely influenced by the 
constitution actually adopted. As evidence of what 
Pinckney’s plan was in 1787, the document pos- 
sesses no value; and any claim for Pinckney’s influ- 
ence on the constitution, based on this document, is 
worthless. 

When we have our document localized in time and 
place, and know the personality of its author, we 
must still make sure that our interpretation of its lan- 
guage is the one its author meant it to bear. Where 
documents are few and in tongues no longer living,.a 
great deal of emphasis needs be placed on this phase 
of the historian’s task. Much of the pre-eminence 
which Fustel de Coulanges enjoyed among students 
devoting themselves to the early Middle Ages was 
due to the care and conscientiousness with which he 
went through the extant documents from the fourth 
to the ninth centuries, weighing without preconceived 
theory the force of word and phrase, and interpret- 
ing them in the light of the context, and of the usage 
of the author's time, place, and individual habit. 
When we read in Tacitus’s description of the early 
Germans, Arva per annos mutant, we easily translate, 
“Each year they shift the fields.” But what are we 
to understand by “ fields?”’ and what by “ shifting?’ 
Is this a mere field rotation, the community leading a 
settled life? or is there annual migration of the com- 
munity as a whole? Do we have individual, or com- 
munal ownership of land? or something which can 
scarcely as yet be called “‘ ownership” at all? Is an 
aristocrat or a democratic regime implied in the ar- 
rangement? Much, it will be seen—in fact the de- 
termination of practically the whole trend of medie- 
val popular development, both for the Continent and 
for England—hinges upon the interpretation of 
these words and their context. In view of the un- 
certainty of the interpretation, it is not surprising 
that for a generation or more historians have ranged 
themselves in rival schools, under the 
Romanists and Germanists. 

For modern history, where the student suffers not 
from a paucity but a plethora of documents, and 
where the linguistic difficulties are less, the interpre- 
tative criticism, though still important, is less vitally 
so. The criticism of the good faith and accuracy of 
the author, on the other hand, loses no whit of its 
importance. It is comparatively easy, in most mod- 
ern documents, to make out what the author meant to 
say; but it is less easy always to determine whether 
what he says is true. Every separate statement must 
be examined with respect to good faith and accuracy. 
The author may have had personal, party, class, or 
national ends to further, by concealing or distorting 
the truth. The need of such criticism in the case of 
documents dealing with the causes and progress of 
the present great European war is especially note- 
worthy. Again, who to-day would accept unquestion- 


names of 


ingly the statements of a Republican newspaper con- 
cerning the aims and policies of the Democratic 
party, or an account by either Protestant or Catholic 
divine of the beliefs and practices of his opponents? 
The monkish chroniclers of the Middle Ages in- 
evitably portrayed men and events from the monkish 
standpoint. Vanity, too, a desire to magnify one’s 
own exploits, may enter as a distorting factor—as in 
the memoirs of the famous Cardinal De Retz, and the 
boasts of King Charles IX, infamously false, of hav- 
ing organized the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Allowance also must be made for literary artifice, for 
the desire to please the public, and for official for- 
mulas. The phrase, “servant of the servants of 
God,” found in most papal bulls, does not necessarily 
convey an idea of special humility on the part of 
the Pope using it, nor, on the other hand, should the 
formulas in Carolingian documents, filched from 
Roman imperial chancelleries, be allowed to deck out 
that mock empire with the attributes of departed 
glory. 

Criticism for accuracy is a different matter from 
that for good faith. Here we need inquire whether 
the authors statements suffer from hallucination or 
prejudices, whether he was really in a position to know 
the facts which he relates, whether he was attentive 
to them, or through lack of interest or distraction (as 
through need for action on a field of battle) he may 
have observed inaccurately; whether, above all, he 
wrote down his observations at the time or some 
vears after the fact. Memoirs written after a num- 
ber of years are responsible for the introduction into 
our histories of many errors. ‘To this source, in large 
part, are due the conflicting claims as to the author- 
ship of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. Toa 
similar defect of memory was due the claim, ad- 
vanced by Walt Whitman’s friends, that “ Leaves of 
Grass’ was composed prior to the poet’s reading of 
Emerson’s works, when Whitman himself, before the 
impairment of his mind in later life, had expressly 
confessed to Emerson’s influence. To all the fore- 
going causes of error must be added that which comes 
from a constitutional incapacity for accuracy—-a de- 
fect of mental constitution analogous to color-blind- 
ness, which from one of its most noted victims has 
been styled “ Froude’s disease.” This eminent 
writer, though conscientious and industrious to a high 
degree—though convinced of the necessity of basing 
history on documents, and aware of the utility of 
criticism—-was unable to treat any subject with more 
than an approach to accuracy. The classical exam- 
ple of his defect is the following, from his account 
of Adelaide, Australia, a city which he had visited 
personally: ““We saw below us,” he writes, “in a 
basin with a river winding through it, a city of 150,- 
000 inhabitants, none of whom had ever known or 
will ever know one moment’s anxiety as to the re- 
curring regularity of his three meals a day.” The 
facts, as unctuously pointed out by Froude’s critics, 
are these: Adelaide is built on an eminence, not in a 
basin; there is no river running through it; the popu- 
lation when Froude visited it did not exceed 75,000 
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persons; and at that very time it was suffering from 
a famine! This instance can be _ paralleled—not 
quite so neatly, perhaps, but still in all that affects 
the principle—by many cases among authors of docu- 
ments as well as secondary writers. The reality of 
the defect can scarcely be doubted by anyone who 
has wrestled with an honest but incapable witness; 
nor, I think, will teachers of experience need much 
argument to convince them that an incapacity for 
accuracy, in a certain class of minds, is a mournful 
reality. 

I have sketched at such length the critical processes 
to which the scientific historian must submit his 
materials because of an impression which prevails— 
founded, it must be confessed, upon the too common 
habit of some historians—that all that is necessary, 
when you find a statement with respect to a particu- 
lar fact, especially if the statement is in a contem- 
porary source, is to transfer it unquestioningly to 
your narrative. In reality, however, the true histori- 
cal student will accept the statement only after he 
has tested and tried it for error and bad faith. Then, 
and then only, may he properly proceed to consider 
the relation of that particular statement to others, 
derived from other sources, and bearing on the same 
fact or event. It must not be forgotten that the tes- 
timony of one witness, even of unimpeachable ver- 
acity, is not enough to establish more than the proba- 
bility of the fact. Corroborative testimony, drawn 
from other observations, is needed before the fact can 
be accepted as conclusively proved. Often such cor- 
roborative testimony will be wholly wanting; often 
the corroboration will be only partial; frequently 
tested statements will be completely at variance and 
flatly contradictory. May the historian in the latter 
case accept the testimony which agrees with precon- 
ceived theory and reject that which contradicts? 
This, in brief, is what John Fiske, that prince of his- 
torical popularizers, was wont to do; this, for exam- 
ple, was his method of dealing with the alleged 1497 
voyage of Americus Vespucius. Such procedure, 
though venial perhaps in the popularizer, is inex- 
cusable in the scholar. The true course is that indi- 
cated by Justin Winsor, himself easily first among 
critical writers on early American history. “ His- 
torical truth,” says he, “is reached by balancing 
everything, and not by assimilating that which easily 
suits.” Even so we must be on our guard. If one 
witness testifies that two and two make four, and 
another that two and two make five, we may not split 
the difference and say the sum is four and a half. One 
witness is right and the other is wrong. If we can 
conclusively or with a fair degree of probability say 
which is right, well and good. If not, we can only 
point out the conflict, and leave the question in the 
uncertainty which must inevitably, through lack of 
decisive evidence, attach to so much of our historical 
knowledge. 

There is one process, however, which in the hands 
of the skilled historian will often avail to settle con- 
flicts in statements and clear up obscurity. This is 
what has been styled constructive reasoning. On its 


negative side this gives us the “argument from 
silence,” in accordance with which we infer, from the 
absence of statements where we might legitimately 
expect them, the non-existence of the fact. On its 
positive side constructive reasoning gives us_ the 
“argument from analogy,” likewise legitimate when 
properly used; and the argument from the harmony 
of the facts. The latter, perhaps, constitutes the 
most frequent and effective application of reason to 
the final determination of fact. A train of events, 
the life of a man, the body of usages which we call 
an institution—each constitutes a whole of which the 
parts are interrelated. Every fact definitely and 
conclusively established, no matter how trivial or un- 
meaning it may seem, can rightly be made a test with 
respect to other facts of the same connection. The 
question of whether the English position at the battle 
of Hastings was or was not defended by a palisade 
or fixed defense of some sort, seems quite dispropor- 
tionate to the amount of ink which was shed over it 
by the partisans of Mr. Freeman and his critic, Mr. 
Round. But on that question hinges our whole con- 
ception of that battle, so momentous in English his- 
tory; on it, too, depends in large part Freeman’s 
vaunted reputation for accuracy. The main outlines 
of history, doubtless, are pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished; but many of the details—which, like the 
warm flesh clothing the human frame, give expression 
and character to our persons—remain to be elicited. 
The multiplication, therefore, of available historical 
materials—the unceasing flood of regesta, calendars 
of state papers, reports of historical societies, local 
histories, and historical dissertations—a flood which 
so dismays the soul of the litterateur—brings no re- 
gret to the historical scholar. Each fact ascertained 
is like a new piece fitted into one of those sectional 
picture puzzles. It not only contributes its part to 
the representation of the whole, but it enables us to 
fit in other blocks, the meaning of which before was 
in doubt. 

In looking back over this fragmentary discussion 
it occurs to me that the main impression left upon 
your minds may be that Sainte Beuve’s ironical de- 
scription of history, as “a fable agreed upon,” may 
after all be right. So far as history is not merely a 
method but a body of fact, the impression may not be 
wholly unwarranted. Certainly the facts believed by 
the public are often doubtful, and long after the his- 
torian has exploded myth and legend they linger (to 
his disgust) in popular narrative and school textbook. 
So far as concerns the scientific historian, however, 
this uncertainty as to the facts exists only in spite 
of his efforts and not because of any easy credulity 
on his part. His attitude is that of methodical 
doubt; “the historian,’ says Seignobos, “ ought to 
distrust a priori every statement of an author.” It 
is only the unscientific historian who presents sur- 
mises as facts, and states as definitely proved that 
which at best is only probable. The proper attitude 
is that indicated by Rénan, in the preface to one of 
his books. ‘‘ Every phrase,” said he, “ must be ac- 
companied by a ‘ perhaps.’ I believe I have made a 
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sufficient use of the word, but if one finds a lack of 
them, just imagine the margins strewn to profusion 
with it; you will then have the measure of my exact 
thought.” 

If history can give us as proved fact only the gen- 
eral outlines of events, with here and there some 
sharp peak of ascertained detail jutting island-like 
above the surrounding cloud of doubt, of what value 
shall we account it as a study? 
suggest themselves. 


Two lines of answer 
History as method, I believe, 
constitutes the best means (I use the superlative ad- 
visedly) of any subject in school or college curricula 
for training the judgment to deal with the contro- 
verted questions of modern political and social life. 
And altogether aside from the training which it 
affords, there are arguments for history drawn from 
its content. Culture, if I may so phrase it, is a mat- 
ter of four dimensions. Travel, geography, descrip- 
tive science, supply the element of breadth; philoso- 
phy and analytical science, including history as a 
tracing of the laws of phenomena and institutions. 
give depth or height. The elusive fourth dimension 
of inspiration is furnished by music, literature, sculp- 
ture, painting—by art, in fact, of all sorts; while the 
dimension of length, of chronological continuity, is 
afforded by history in its descriptive aspect. Here 
belongs history as a pageant, the reconstruction of 
the past. As on some fixed point we take our stand 


and see the majestic sweep of man’s career we be- 
hold, to quote Bagehot, “the wonderful series going 
far back to the times of the old patriarchs with their 
flocks and herds, the keen-eyed Greek, the stately 
Roman, the watching Jew, the uncouth Goth, the hor- 
rid Hun, the settled picture of the unchanging East, 
the restless shifting of the rapid West, the rise of 
the cold and classical civilization, its fall, the rough 
impetuous Middle Ages, the vague warm picture of 
ourselves and home.” Details doubtless are blurred; 
whole sections indeed are blotted out by lack of docu- 
ments; and the old dream of following back the 
stream to man’s most primitive age must, so far as 
accurate knowledge goes, be abandoned. Forever the 
beginning and the end of the series must remain 
shrouded in mystery. The mere historian can never 
attain to that completeness of knowledge professed by 
the early Christian writer, Lactantius, who says, 
“We who are instructed in the science of truth by 
the Holy Scriptures know the beginning of the world 
and its end.” But much remains—enough still to 
justify the dictum of Lord Bacon that “ Histories 
make men wise.” And if this be true of histories, 
the finished product—the books in which are em- 
bodied but the net results of the historian’s labor— 
to how much greater wisdom and culture must His- 
tory conduce, itself both method and result—the 
science, in short, of man in his social relations as 
established by the study of documents? 


American JRevolutionary History im igh School 


BY PROFESSOR CLARK E. PERSINGER, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Of the revolutionary period of American history, 
the same thing may be said that Mr. McKinley has 
already said of the colonial period in his article in 
the October number of the History Tracuers’ Mac- 
AZINE: dramatic and _ military ' 
phases have been so exhaustively treated in the lower 
grades as to permit of their practical elimination from 
the high school course. 


Its biographical, 


Therefore, no special em- 
phasis is laid upon these aspects of the revolutionary 
movement in the following discussion. Furthermore, 
the writer of the present article, believing in the 
chronological rather than the topical method of treat- 
ment, has chosen to present his subject by periods, 
with a topical review closing and summarizing the 


i Jn the opinion of the present writer, the military phases 
of our history should receive just the same general treat- 
ment as the industrial, social, political, or any other. 
While rated by his friends as a “ pacifist,” the writer be- 
lieves the reaction towards the almost total omission of all 
military movements from our history, as it reaches its 
climax in Professor West’s “American History and Govern- 
ment,” is one of those passing fads against which the 
teacher of history needs to be constantly on his guard. 


main lines of development running throughout the 
revolutionary period as a whole. 


1. Tue Britisu “ CuaNnce or Poticy” AND THE 
Sramp Act Controversy, 1764-1766. 

OUTLINE.—General “ tightening-up” of British imperial 
machinery to meet new demands of enlarged empire after 
1763; inability to meet expense of protecting increased 
empire in America, and decision to require partial payment 
of expense by the colonists; making over of trade-regula- 
tory act of 1733 into semi-revenue Sugar act of 1764, and 
announcement of intention of a Stamp act; feeble colonial 
opposition to Sugar act in 1764, parliamentary passage of 
Stamp and Quartering acts in 1765, and slow rise of colonial 
opposition; forms and objects of colonial opposition; sup- 
port of colonial opposition by Whigs and merchants of 
Great Britain, and demand of Tories for “ obedience first, 
and conciliation afterwards; ” British repeal of Stamp act, 
passage of Declaratory act, modification of Sugar act, at- 
tempted enforcement of Sugar and Quartering acts, and 
beginning of the sending of troops to the colonies (1766). 


By the newer writers upon these early years of the 
revolutionary period, Great Britain is no longer pre- 
sented as a ruthless tyrant setting about the deliber- 
ate assertion of her authority over her American 
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colonies.* Rather do the newer writers present her 
as a harassed mother of many children, to whose fam- 
ily had suddenly been added several more youthful 
and dependent members, without corresponding in- 
crease of income having been obtained for their 
maintenance. If they could be taken care of until 
the proper time, they would contribute greatly to the 
family prosperity and reputation; but the problem 
of their immediate maintenance was a great and puz- 
zling one. 

In her perplexity, Great Britain turned to the now 
well-to-do thirteen continental colonies, and, without 
particular thought or concern, informed them that for 
the future they must supply the funds for about a 
third of their own protection against Indian, French, 
and outside dangers. Renewed investigation of this 
period appears to have revealed no evidence that 
Great Britain regarded itself as guilty of any start- 
ling innovation in demanding that British troops be 
used in the defence of colonial frontiers, or that the 
money which the colonists were to contribute should 
be raised with greater regularity by means of a parlia- 
mentary tax rather than with irregularity through the 
older method of requisitions or requests of colonial 
governors for voluntary grants by colonial assemblies. 

Thus, to the British mind, defense rather than 
taxation, was the chief object and content of the acts 
of 1764 and 1765. To those of the colonists to whom 
fell the leadership in affairs of this sort, however, 
taxation appeared at once the chief and all-important 
feature, for that taxation was, to the colonial mind, 
“taxation without representation,” and as such, a vio- 
lation of the most fundamental “ right of an English- 
man” or of an English-American colonist. 

In the presentation of the colonial interpretation of 
representation many teachers make a most important 
error of fact. One searches in vain the literature of 
the revolutionary period for a single suggestion that 
the colonists were willing to accept representation in 
the British parliament. Their constant and repeated 
assertion is that the bodies in which they always have 
been represented, and by which alone they ever have 
been taxed, are the assemblies of the thirteen colo- 
nies; and since to the English-born whatever was 
“customary” thereby became “ constitutional,” the 
colonists claimed that their own colonial assemblies 
were the only bodies in which they could “ constitu- 

2 For the more recent interpretation of British colonial 
policy, see G. L. Beer, “ British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 ” 
(Macmillan, 1907), 252-316; O. M. Dickerson, “American 
Colonial Government, 1696-1765” (Clark, Cleveland, 1912), 
320-356; W. T. Root, “ Relations of Pennsylvania with the 
British Government, 1696-1765” (Appleton, 1912), 389- 
396; C. M. Andrews, “ The Colonial Period” (Henry Holt, 
1912), 229-253; C. L. Becker, “ Beginnings of the American 
People” (Houghton-Mifflin, 1915), 202-224; Edw. Chan- 
ning, “History of the United States, III” (Macmillan, 
1912), 29-51; C. E. Carter, “Great Britain and the Illinois 
Country, 1763-1774” (Amer. Hist. Association, 1910), 26- 
45. 


tionally” be represented, and by which they could 
“ constitutionally ” be taxed.* 

It is to be regretted that no fairly full reprint of 
the argument of the Stamp act controversy is easily 
available to high school teachers. The most extensive 
collection easily obtainable by all is that found in 
Hart’s “ Contemporaries,” Vol. II, pp. 381-382 and 
894-412. Briefer extracts from a slightly wider 
range of materials are found in Caldwell & Persinger’s 
“ Source History.” The resolutions of the Stamp act 
congress are easily available in MacDonald’s “ Select 
Charters,” or in the abridged combinations of his 
three documentary collections, the ‘‘ Documentary 
Source Book.” Single or scattered speeches are 
found in nearly all of the standard source collections,‘ 
but sufficient material for a really profitable study of 
the argument of the period can be obtained only by 
combining that found in several or all of them. It is 
the writer’s belief that the next series of source books 
to appear will contain more extensive extracts cover- 
ing a few of the great controversial or formative 
periods of our history, rather than scattered and un- 
related extracts from the whole field of American his- 
tory. 


2. Seconp British Arrempt at ParRLIAMENTARY 
Taxation: Tue Townsnenp Acts Contro- 
vEeRSY, 1767-1770. 

OUTLINE.—Refusal of New York to obey the Quartering 
act, and continued colonial resistance to the Sugar act, 
1766-1767; parliamentary act suspending the New York 
assembly, renewal of attempt at taxation by Revenue and 
Tea acts, and strengthening of trade acts by Customs 
Commissioners act, 1767; British proposal to use revenue 
from taxes to pay salaries of royal officials as well as for 
defence of colonies; colonial avoidance of mobs and riots, 
substitution of Massachusetts “circular letter” for con- 
gress as method of united resistance, and appeal to “ nat- 
ural rights of man,” as well as to constitutional rights of 
Englishmen, 1768; renewal of the attempt to establish an 
Anglican bishop in the colonies, 1767-1769; British opening 
of the southwest by the Fort Stanwix treaty of 1768, be- 
ginning of colonial settlement of eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and renewal of plans for “ westward state mak- 
ing,” 1769; British attempt to suppress Massachusetts cir- 
cular letter, sending of troops to Boston, and revival of old 
“treason” act against the colonists, 1768-1769; the Vir- 
ginia resolutions of protest, and the “ Boston massacre,” 
1769-1770; parliamentary repeal of Townshend Revenue 
act with exception of duty on tea, and continuation of at- 

tempted enforcement of unrepealed acts of 1764-1769. 

The period of the controversy over the Townshend 
acts is passed over very lightly by the great majority 
of text-books of American history. In reality, it is 
one of very great significance. In the first place, it 


8 Resolutions of the Stamp Act Congress, 1775, and the 
Massachusetts Circular Letter of 1768 (MacDonald, “ Docu- 
mentary Source Book,” 137-138, 147-150; Caldwell and 
Persinger, “ Source History United States,” 170, 178). 

4J. A. James, “ Readings in American History” (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1914), 126-137; A. C. McLaughlin, “ Readings in the 
History of the American Nation” (Appleton, 1914), 52-56; 
D. S. Muzzey, “Readings in American History” (Ginn, 
1915), 111-120; W. M. West, “Source Book in American 
History” (Allyn & Bacon, 1913), 369-380. 
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is now generally agreed that during this new period 
of agitation occurred the beginning of the division of 
the colonists into those opposing parties to which the 
names Whig and Tory were later given.° 

In the second place, it is now generally believed that 
it was during the British attempt of 1768 and 1769 
that a few of the most radical and persistent of the 
colonial leaders “made up their minds” in favor of 
independence, and began a secret but vigorous and 
successful endeavor to defeat every proposal of con- 
ciliation between the colonies and the mother coun- 
try. Last, but by no means least from the point of 
view of present-day students of history, during these 
years began that new westward movement whose first 
product was the nationalistic Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, and whose final and finished product was the 
ultra-democratic and individualistic Andrew Jackson, 
of Tennessee. 

It is the almost universal custom of our text-books 
to postpone the treatment of the westward movement 
until after the study of the revolutionary period has 
been completed. This custom is responsible for two 
very incorrect impressions in the minds of students; 
one, that the American colonists were single-mindedly 
devoted to the controversy with Great Britain over 
“taxation without representation;” the other, that 
Great Britain itself was so concerned with colonial 
resistance to its new policies that it had time and at- 
tention for no other activities in North America. As 
a matter of fact, Great Britain was during these very 
years engaged in working out the problem of the gov- 
ernment of its new colony of Canada, and in clearing 
the way for the entrance of the colonists into the 
Mississippi Valley so lately won from France. By the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, the Indian title was swept 
from a large share of Kentucky and a portion of Ten- 
nessee; colonial capitalists and speculators applied to 
the king for grants of lands which they planned to 
colonize and build up into new states; and a thin line 
of colonial migration, unstirred and undeterred by the 
Townshend controversy, began to trickle from the 
Great Valley of Virginia and North Carolina, over 
the second ridge of the Alleghenies, and down into the 
western country drained by the headwaters of the 
Tennessee." During the entire revolutionary period 

5M. C. Tyler, “ Loyalists in the American Revolution ” 
(“Amer. Hist. Review,” I, 24-45); G. E. Howard, “ Pre- 
liminaries of the American Revolution,” 313-326; C. H. 
Van Tyne, “Loyalists,” 1-26, or his volume upon “ The 
American Revolution,” 248-268; S. G. Fisher, “True His- 
tory of the American Revolution,” 155-168, 229-237, 240- 
_ or his “Struggle for American Independence,” I, 240- 
73. 

*John Fiske, “American Revolution,” I, 54-57. 

7For discussion of the westward movement during the 
revolutionary period, see G. E. Howard, “ Preliminaries of 
the American Revolution,” 222-241; C. H. Van Tyne, “ The 
American Revolution,” 269-288; F. J. Turner, “ Western 
State Making in the Revolutionary Era” (“Amer. Hist. 
Review,” I, 70-87); T. Roosevelt, “ Winning of the West,” 
I and II; J. Winsor, “ Westward Movement,” 1-224; G. H. 
Alden, “New Governments West of the Alleghanies Before 
1780” (Univ. of Wisconsin Bulletin, II, 1-74). 


this new westward movement increased in swiftness 
and volume, with results astonishing to the student 
who first turns his attention to the west in the years 
after 1783. 


3. Tuirp British Atrempt at ParRLIAMENTARY 
Taxation: Tue Trea Act anp Trea Carcors 
or 1778. 

OuTLINE.—British attempt to govern Massachusetts 
through British-paid governors and judges and without the 
colonial assembly, the Gaspee controversy over enforce- 
ment of British trade-acts (1772), and the rise of the 
colonial “committees of correspondence” system, 1771- 
1773; colonial irritation as a result of the publication of 
the letters of Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts 
(1773); organization of western settlers as self-governing 
“ Watauga association,” 1772; parliamentary revision of 
Townshend Tea act of 1767, and attempt to put Townshend 
tea duty into effect by shipment of tea to leading colonial 
ports, 1773; refusal of all ports to receive the taxed tea, 
and destruction of Boston cargo to prevent its being landed, 
1773. 

Little that is new has been added to the knowledge 
of this period by the research workers of the last 
twenty years. There is much need of light upon the 
real motives and policy of Great Britain during the 
years 1771 to 1778, but the special students of Brit- 
ish imperial policy have not yet pushed their investi- 
gations into that portion of the field. 

The Revenue act of 1767 had provided only for a 
small duty on tea as it entered colonial ports; the Tea 
act of 1767 had provided for the rebate or return on 
all tea thus shipped to America, of the much larger 
duty paid on the tea as it entered England from the 
Indies. This rebate of the English duty was really 
a sacrifice of a larger duty for a smaller one, in the 
hope that it would so cheapen the tea shipped to 
America that the colonists would buy it in spite of the 
small tax to be paid on it on entrance into American 
ports. The amount of this rebate of the English duty 
was changed by a new Tea act in 1772, and finally by 
a third one in 1773, while the American tax or duty 
was left as it originally had been laid in the Town- 
shend Revenue act. It was under the new “ rebate” 
Tea act of 1773 that the cargoes of tea were shipped 
to the various American ports in the early winter of 
1778. 


4. British Arrempt to Compret CoLoNniaAL 
OsepieNce: Tue “ INroteraBLe”’ Acts 
Controversy oF 1774. 

OuTLINE.—British attempt to punish Boston and control 
Massachusetts by Boston Port bill, Regulating act, Admin- 
istration of Justice act and new Quartering act, 1774; 
annexation of northwest to province of Quebec by Quebee 
act of same year; Massachusetts establishment of a pro- 
visional government, and preparation for armed resistance, 
1774; “ passive” resistance by colonies as a whole through 
Continental congress and its declaration of rights and or- 
ganization of non-importation “Association; ” colonial re- 
jection of Galloway’s plan of conciliation, and beginning of 
persecution and suppression of Tory supporters of British 
policy, 1774; British success in “Lord Dunmore’s war” 
against the western Indians, 1774. 


Teachers and pupils so easily lose themselves in the 
complexity of the years 1774 to 1776 that the sepa- 
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rate treatment of each set of British actions and colo- 
nial responses during those years seems more than 
justiable. The most material changes in recent years 
in the treatment of that portion of this period out- 
lined above relate to the Quebec act and Lord Dun- 
more’s war. The monographic study of the Quebec 
act by Mr. Coffin * does not convince all students of 
(Rept. Amer. Hist. Asso. for 1894, 273-280). 

the period that the Quebec act was wholly unrelated 
to the British coercive measures of 1774; but it shows 
quite conclusively that this act did not have its origin 
wholly or chiefly in the anger stirred up by the “ Bos- 
ton tea party,” and that it was not passed especially 
as a measure of retaliation against the people of the 
older thirteen colonies. More emphasis is now being 
laid upon that activity of the British Governor Dun- 
more, of Virginia, by which the advance of the new 
“ westward movement ” was made easier through sup- 
pression of the western Indians in 1774. As in the 
years 1767 to 1770, the British government was de- 
voting fully as much time and thought to other affairs 
in America as to the “destroying of that nest of 
locusts” at Boston. 

So great has been the reaction of American senti- 
ment in regard to the Tories or Loyalists of the revo- 
lutionary period that it is doubtless unnecessary to 
call the attention of teachers to those writings of 
Professor Tyler which startled American students of 
the revolutionary movement when first put forth, and 
to the more extensive but less calm presentation of the 
Tory side of the case by Mr. Fisher.® In fact, so far 
has American acceptance of the legality of the British 
and Tory position gone in recent years that it some- 
times seems almost necessary to call attention to the 
fact that the older order of things would never give 
way to the new, were legal and constitutional techni- 
ealities always faithfully adhered to. The British 
constitution and laws had been built up by and in the 
interests of the existing social and economic order; 
the American revolutionary party stood for a new 
and more democratic order, for the sake of which the 
British themselves were later to ignore and override 
the very technicalities upon which parliament and 
king now relied for justification of their policy 
towards the Americans. These facts must be borne 
in mind if one is to award the Tories their true place 
in the revolution as conservative adherents to the old 
and disappearing order of things in this time of its 
conflict with the new and rising order. 


5. Tue New Britisn Coercive Acts, aNnp CoLontaL 
DecLarATION oF ArMeED RESISTANCE OR 
REBELLION, 1775. 


OvutTLive.—British declaration of existence of rebellion in 
Massachusetts, and sending of Military Governor Gage to 
suppress it (spring of 1775); parliamentary passage of 
Restraining act against New England trade and offer of 
Lord North’s plan of conciliation to the other colonies; 
attempt of Governor Gage to seize supplies of Massachu- 
setts, outbreak of hostilities at Lexington and Concord, 


8 Coffin, “ The Quebee Act and the American Revolution ” 
® See first footnote under topic 2. 


and colonial beginning of siege of Boston and capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga (April-May, 1775); meeting of second 
Continental congress, rejection of North’s plan of concilia- 
tion, declaration of armed resistance, last appeal to the 
king, organization of a Continental army, and beginning of 
the issue of Continental paper money (May-July, 1775) ; 
beginning of settlement of central Kentucky under leader- 
ship of Daniel Boone, 1775. 


In the newer texts, slightly more attention is being 
devoted to the paper money experiences entered upon 
by the new American “ continental”’ union in 1775. 
Monetary problems are among the most difficult of any 
which teachers and pupils are called upon to study 
in the whole field of American history. If at this 
point it can be made plain to the mind of the stu- 
dent that our first “ Continental currency’ was sim- 
ply the attempt of congress to meet the expenses of 
sudden war by handing out “ promises to pay,” in the 
form of printed notes which it hoped to be able to 
meet in some future and better day, one of the great 
obstacles in the way of an intelligent study of our 
later financial history will have been successfully 
surmounted.'® 

One more in the several stages by which the west 
is being built up during the revolutionary struggle 
also demands and should receive attention at this 
time." 


6. British DecLtaration or War AGAINST THE 
CoLoNigs, AND CoLONIAL DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1776. 
OUTLINE.—British declaration of existence of rebellion in 
all of the colonies, hiring of Hessians, and other prepara- 
tions for the suppression of the rebellion (August-Novem- 
ber, 1775); congressional recommendation of setting up of 
provisional state governments, and beginning of attempted 
invasion of Canada (November, 1775); parliamentary ex- 
tension of Restraining act to the trade of all of the colo- 
nies (December, 1775); rise of independence movement 
during the winter of 1775-1776; British repulse of Ameri- 
can attempts to invade Canada, and surrender of Boston to 
continental army (March, 1776); congressional recom- 
mendation of independent state governments in May, the 
adoption of state constitutions and setting up of new 
state governments, and their reflection of the political and 
social changes wrought by the revolutionary struggle; 
congressional declaration of American independence in July, 
and beginning of vigorous endeavor to bring about confed- 

eration and secure foreign alliance. 

Any teacher who has access to the more recent writ- 
ings covering or including the period of the making of 
the new state constitutions of 1776 to 1783 may well 
and profitably stop at this point for a special study 
of those numerous and significant “ readjustments in 
politics, society, commerce, and industry’ incor- 
porated within these new state constitutions.'* 


10 For discussions of the finances of the American revolu- 
tion, see K. Coman, “Industrial History United States,” 
107-113; D. R. Dewey, “ Financial History of the United 
States,” 34-59. <A list of the larger financial histories 
covering the revolutionary period may be found on page 33 
of Dewey. 

11 See second footnote to topic 2. 

12 Edward Channing, “ History of the United States,” III, 
388. 
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The twelve years of agitation between 1764 and 
1776 brought rapid crystalization of ideas long but 
vaguely existing in the American mind. These new 
ideas were partly the result of the development of 
old institutions into new meanings under the influence 
of new environment; partly they reflected only that 
same advancement made by the more progressive ele- 
ments in the mother country itself. Whichever of 
these was their origin, the new ideas found formula- 
tion and elaboration in the new state constitutions 
and governments of 1776 to 1783." 

“The social compact ideas could now be tried; the 
objects and limitations of government could be stated 
in every form; the long-nurtured prejudice against 
the executive could be vented; the growth of a privi- 
leged class in America could be stopped, and_ the 
rights of the individual could be forever preserved 
in a bill of rights.”"* Slavery, already economically 
unprofitable and morally distasteful to the majority 
in the north, was abolished by one northern state 
after another, until the close of the revolutionary 
period witnessed an almost complete division of the 
Federal union, both as to states and territories, be- 
tween free-soil and slave-soil; a division that was 
to serve as a keeper of the peace between north and 
south until Texas, Oregon, and the Mexican cession 
raised the Wilmot proviso struggle and turned the 
country to a supposedly new measure of peace in the 
compromise of 1850.'° The slave-trade suffered with 
slavery, the revolutionary awakening not only leading 
to its prohibition by the northern states, but also 
putting under way the wider movement which was to 
result in its outlawing in 1808.'® 

For more than twenty years the attention of stu- 
dents and teachers of American history has been 
called to the fact that the American revolution was 
not so much “a quarrel between two peoples” as it 
was “a strife between two parties,’ ** to one of 
which parties belonged both American and English 
Whigs and to the other both English and American 
Tories. This general idea is now a commonplace 
one with students and teachers; even if, as it is 
charged, none of our text-books happen to tell us 
“that there were 25,000 Americans enlisted in the 
British army, or that at many times there were more 
Americans under the British than the colonial flag.’ 
But it has remained for the writer who makes this 
latter charge to call our attention to another and much 


13For discussion of the revolutionary  constitution- 
making, see C. H. Van Tyne, “ The American Revolution,” 
136-156; F. N. Thorpe, “Constitutional History of the 
American People,” I, 101-132; C. E. Merriam, “American 
Political Theories,” 38-95; Woodburn, “American Repub- 
lie,” 1-46, 

14“American Nation,” IX, 38. 

15 See the writer’s paper on “ The Bargain of 1844 as the 
Origin of the Wilmot Proviso” (Proceedings Amer. Hist. 
Asso. for 1911, pp. 187-195). 

16 See W. E. B. Du Bois, “Suppression of the Slave 
Trade” (Harvard Historical Series, 1), 39-52. 

17 Justin Winsor, “America,” VI, 1. 


184A. M. Simons, “Social Forces in American History,” 
p. 72. 


more startling suggestion: that “the dominant inter- 
ests in the revolutionary party were those from 
which sprung the present capitalist class” of our 
country, and that this element “had already learned 
how to draw to themselves and use in their interest 
the great mass of the laboring and small business 
classes ;’’ ?* that the American revolution was but one 
Revolution ” is stimulating reading. 

phase or aspect of the European-wide struggle be- 
tween the older feudal or landed aristocracy and the 
newly-rising capitalistic aristocracy so familiar to all 
of us at the present time. 

Proof enough of the general accuracy of this asser- 
tion is found in the fact that the very constitutions 
which took great pains to abolish “every vestige of 
feudal land tenure” *° in the new American states 
took equal if not greater care to safeguard in every 
way the other “rights of property;” that “the new 
governments, as the old, derived their ‘ just powers’ 
from the consent of the property-owners and tax- 
payers, not the plain people.”*? But it may be as- 
serted, with comparative sufficiency of proof, that 
the “plain people” were led into their support of 
the revolution, not alone by the strategy of the “ new 
aristocracy of capital,” but by their realization that 
the ruling aristocracy of Great Britain was the com- 
mon enemy, and must be overcome if the “ plain 
people” were to have any opportunity at all for be- 
ginning the struggle at home for that larger “‘ democ- 
racy” which they sought and of which we to-day 
are still in pursuit. Time was to prove the “ plain 
people” as yet unequal to successful combat with the 
new aristocracy which they had helped to victory in 
America. In the making of the new state constitu- 
tions, and in the making of the later Federal con- 
stitution, the capitalistic-aristocratic element was 
dominant.** The new constitution carried the phrase- 
ology of the “ rights of man,” but they were written 
in terms of the “rights of property.” The time 
was not yet ripe for the further forward step (which, 
in fact, we have not taken even yet) by which the 
“plain people” should in their turn overthrow that 
new aristocracy of “ merchants, manufacturers, bank- 
ers, and planters’ whose leadership brought on and 
carried to a successful conclusion the American revo- 
lutionary uprising against Great Britain and its older 
landed aristocracy. 


7. THe War in tHe Nortu, ann CoNFEDERATION 
AND ALLIANCE, 1776-1778. 


OvuTLINE.—British plan for occupation of Hudson valley 
and isolation and subjugation of New England; American 
preparation for defense of New York, beginning of priva- 
teering and building of a navy, and failure to bring about 


19Same, p. 71. Mr. Simons’ entire chapter on “ The 

20K, Coman, “ Industrial History of the United States,” 
p- 119. 

21“American Nation,” IX, 150. 

22C. A. Beard, “An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States” (Macmillan, 1913); A. M. 
Simons, “ Social Forces in American History,” 81-99; R. 8. 


Usher, “ Rise of the American People,” 31, 45, 61, 106-122, 
140-152. 
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either confederation or foreign alliance in summer of 1776; 
early British success and final American victory in Hudson 
valley and New Jersey campaign of August, 1776, to Janu- 
ary, 1777; financial and other difficulties of the Continen- 
tal congress, 1776-1777; early British success in Hudson 
valley and Philadelphia campaigns of 1777, American vic- 
tory at Saratoga, final adoption by congress of the Articles 
of Confederation, and the hard winter at Valley Forge, 
1777-1778; failure of British attempt at conciliation, suc- 
cess of French alliance, and final failure of the British cam- 
paign of 1777-1778; beginning of European warfare be- 
tween France and England, 1778. 

Three items of some importance fail to find more 
than passing mention in the ordinary text-book treat- 
ment of these first days of the Revolutionary war: 
the rapid rise of the financial difficulties of the Con- 
tinental congress; the breakdown of the American 
army in the face of almost uninterrupted defeat; and 
the conduct of the British campaign by General Howe. 

The treatment of the finances of the revolutionary 
period by Profesor Dewey in his excellent volume 
is topical rather than chronological, and serves bet- 
ter the purpose of review than that of bringing to 
the student the realization of the gradual entangle- 
ment of Congress in the meshes of revolutionary 
finance. For the latter purpose, resort must be had 
to the larger works on finance, and the details gleaned 
therefrom must still be arranged and interpreted by 
the teacher.”* 

Valley Forge, the first climax of American dis- 
couragement and suffering, is known to everyone; but 
few students have occasion to realize the despondency 
that sat so heavily upon the commander-in-chief of 
the American armies throughout the greater share of 
the entire revolutionary period. Washington’s letters 
of 1776 to 1778 carry constant and loud complaints 
against congressional dependence upon the “ broken 
reed” of a militia, with its “short enlistments,” its 
never-ending “ fluctuating state,” its “ plots and con- 
spiracies,” state “ quarreling about the appointments,” 
and the habit whole regiments had, upon the expira- 
tion of their terms, of “taking off with them many 
public arms.” American officers thought it “ exceed- 
ingly hard” that “ many foreigners ’’ were “ put over 
them” in the continental service simply because the 
“ effrontery ”” of the foreigners would “take no de- 
nial.” And Washington himself was so depressed 
by the policies of the “slow and inattentive” states, 
the “spirit of disaffection”? which he found nearly 
everywhere, and the incapacity of Congress, that he 
more than once thought “the game is pretty near 
up,” and that the American army would have to 
“starve, dissolve, or disperse.’’** 

So firmly fixed in the American mind is the con- 
ception of Washington as one of the world’s great- 
est generals that scarcely an American history text 
contains reference to Mr. Fisher’s vigorous revival 
of the contemporary charge that American victory 
was due less to the genius and ability of Washington 


23 See first footnote to topic 5. 

24 Extracts from correspondence of Washington, quoted 
in Caldwell & Persinger, “Source History United States,” 
pp. 204-207. 


than to the “extraordinary military movements” of 
the British General Howe, who “ adroitly stretched 
the conciliatory and olive-branch part of the min- 
istry’s policy so as to favor the Whig party in Eng- 
land and the patriot party in America.*® Indeed, it 
is not necessary to minimize the ability and achieve- 
ments of Washington in order to admit the substan- 
tial justice of the charge that had the American 
war been pushed as vigorously and relentlessly by 
General Howe as was the later Boer war by the 
British general, Lord Roberts, the American attempt 
at independence would have suffered the same fate 
as befell that of the Boers. 


8. THe War IN THE WEsT AND ON THE OCEAN, AND 
THE BEGINNING OF THE WaR IN THE SovuTH, 
Juty, 1778-SerremsBer, 1780. 


OvuTLINE.—Failure of British to renew campaign in the 
north in 1778, and American uncertainty of British inten- 
tions until 1779; Tory and Indian attacks on Pennsyl- 
vania and New York frontiers in 1778, and American re- 
taliation through Sullivan’s expedition of 1779; British 
attempt to incite attack by northwestern Indians in 1778, 
and Clark’s “winning of the northwest” in winter of 
1778-1779; beginning of decline of American privateering, 
victories of American navy in English waters, and Spanish 
alliance with France in warfare against Great Britain, 
1779; British conquest and occupation of Georgia, French 
suggestion of peace negotiations, American appointment of 
peace commissioners and statement of terms of peace, and 


Spanish demand for the southwest, 1779-1780; financial 
breakdown of confederation and beginning of mutinies of 
the armies, 1780; overwhelming victory of British over 
American army under Gates at Camden, treason of Arnold, 
and American loss of “everything save honor,” August- 


September, 1780. 


That movement running through the years 1778 to 
1780 which is least understood and most poorly 
treated in the average high school course is the one 
having to do with our foreign relations. The major- 
ity of text-books now take note of the fact that the 
European warfare in which Great Britain became 
involved as a result of our alliance with France was 
the main factor in the ultimate success of the Ameri- 
can cause. But they almost as universally fail to 
call attention to the drag upon American progress 
which that alliance soon became. Spain joined 
France in the warfare against Great Britain in the 
same year in which France requested the American 
congress to indicate the terms upon which it would 
accept peace. The American congress drew up a 
statement of the terms of peace, which included a de- 
mand for the Mississippi as our western boundary, 
and appointed a small group of men to act as nego- 
tiators should the peace suggestion be favorably re- 
ceived. Apparently much to the surprise of the 
American congress, Spain protested against the 
American claim to the lands between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi, asserting that the king’s procla- 
mation of 1763 had made these “crown lands,” sub- 


25S. G. Fisher, “ True History American Revolution,” p. 
308; for a more detailed discussion, see his “Struggle for 
American Independence,” I, 507-514. 
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ject to invasion and conquest by any of the nations 
now at war with Great Britain. In spite of Ameri- 
can protests, Spain sent armed forces to seize British 
posts within this region, and prepared to lay claim 
to it on the basis of conquest from the British. The 
dispute thus begun between Spain and the new United 
States grew in seriousness as the war continued, was 
the chief cause of the American breach of instruc- 
tions during the peace negotiations, and is largely 
the explanation of our unfriendly relations with 
Spain in and over the southwest from 1781 to at 
least 1795.*°. 


9. AmericaAN Recovery OF THE SouTH AND VicToRY 
aT YORKTOWN, AND THE MAKING OF THE 
Treaty or Peace, 1780-1783. 
OuTLINE.—Russian leadership in European “ league of 
armed neutrality ” against England, and entrance of Hol- 
land into European warfare against the British, 1780; con- 
gressional pledge of statehood, and beginning of state ces- 
sions of western lands, 1780-1781; American victories in 
the south at King’s Mountain, the Cowpens, and Guilford 
Courthouse, and British attempt to transfer the war to 
Virginia, 1780-1781; mutiny of the Pennsylvania troops 
because of lack of pay, and failure of first attempt to 
secure a revenue amendment to articles of confederation, 
1781; American recovery of the Carolinas and cornering 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 1780-1781; failure of attempts 
of King George to prolong the war and of Washington to 
prepare for its continuation, and beginning of peace nego- 
tiations, 1781; Spanish demand for the southwest, French 
suggestion of division of west between United States and 
Spain, and American opening of direct and secret negotia- 
tions with British, 1781; easy agreement on boundaries, 
and long struggles over American access to Canadian fish- 
eries, payment of debts due British merchants, and protec- 
tion and compensation of American loyalists, 1781-1782; 
French and American criticism of negotiators and accept- 
ance of treaty, and British final reluctant ratification of 

its terms, 1783. 


One of the most puzzling matters encountered by 
the student of the revolutionary period is that of 
the “league of armed neutrality,’ established by 
Russia in 1780 as a protection of neutral European 
commerce against British encroachment. Nearly 
every text-book refers to it, but scarcely a single one 
makes plain either the content or significance of the 
new “league.” 

As a matter of fact, the league of armed neutrality 
represents a largely unsuccessful attempt to mitigate 
the effects of war upon commerce, by asserting the 
right of neutral vessels to be free from seizure even 
when carrying what was generally recognized as 
“contraband of war” to the warring countries. 
“Free ships make free goods,” ran the new phrase, 
meaning that neutral ships made any goods they car- 
ried free from seizure. If the new idea prevailed, 
both the United States and its European allies could 
more easily obtain the materials of warfare from 
which British supremacy upon the seas otherwise 
would largely cut them off. 


26The most complete, although the oldest, treatment of 


this controversy is found in Justin Winsor, “America,” VII, 
89-165. 


The Russian “league” aided the Americans 
slightly in that the desire of Great Britain to remain 
on friendly terms with Russia permitted Russian 
ships to engage in practically unrestricted trade with 
all of the enemies of the British. It aided the Ameri- 
cans slightly more in that it furnished the real though 
not nominal reason for British declaration of war- 
fare against Holland, and thus added one more to 
the enemies of Great Britain in that European war- 
fare which distracted the main attention of the Brit- 
ish away from America and made possible the suc- 
cess of the American struggle for independence.** 


10. SumMarRY or AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT DvRING 
THE RevoLtutTionary Periop. 


OUTLINE.—TERRITORIAL: establishment of new, inde- 
pendent nation with definite boundaries; beginning of ces- 
sion of state western land claims to central government; 
trans-Alleghany westward movement into eastern and 
central Tennessee and central Kentucky; and strengthening 
of American traits of individualism and self-government. 
CONSTITUTIONAL: Development and formulation of “ natural 
rights” or “rights of man” philosophy; establishment of 
written state constitutions and articles of confederation. 
GOVERNMENTAL: State patterning after colonial govern- 
ments, with attempt to divide new governments into clearly- 
defined “ departments; ” informal “committees of corres- 
pondence,” extra-legal continental congress, and authoriza- 
tion of congressional government by articles of confederation. 
PARTIES: Rise of American Whigs and Tories, and disap- 
pearance of Tory party; dependence on informal secret cau- 
cuses as “ party machinery.” INDUSTRIAL-ECONOMIC: Amer- 
ican freedom from British restriction on commerce and in- 
dustry, beginning of commerce with Europe, and beginning 
of manufacturing on small scale; state and general revolu- 
tionary public debts and paper money problem; northern 
abolition of slavery and slave trade. SoctaL ECONOMIC: 
Revolutionary beginning of overthrow of feudal landed 
aristocracy and development of capitalist aristocracy; in- 
creased assertiveness of laboring and small-farmer classes 
under influence of “rights of man” philosophy and of 
revolutionary disturbance of old conditions. RELIGIOUS: 
3reakdown of English Episcopal church in middle and 
southern colonies; strength of New England Congregation- 
alism because of support of patriot side; spread of the 
more “democratic” church organizations, especially in the 
back country. 


Through past attempts to summarize the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary period the writer has been 
brought to a very firm conviction that the “ revolution- 
ary period” of American history did not end until 
1792; that the events of 1784 to 1792 were but the 
continued and farther unfolding of that steady series 
of events and developments started by the British 
“change of policy” of 1764. In 1798, American 
attention and energy were diverted from this line of 
development to a new one, dominated by that “ strug- 
gle for neutral rights” which began with the arrival 
of Genet and reached its climax and conclusion in 
the Monroe doctrine of 1823. Nevertheless, it seems 
best to attempt the above summary of that portion 
of the revolutionary development completed by 1788. 

Of these developments, the chief one, in the view 
of the present writer, is that beginning of the merg- 


27C. H. Van Tyne, “ The American Revolution,” 313-316. 
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ing of the people of the old thirteen colonies into 
the faint but fairly-discernible ‘“‘ American people ” 
shadowed forth by the Confederation. It seems im- 
possible to the present writer that anyone approach- 
ing the study of the revolutionary period in an un- 
biased frame of mind can find there any general 
popular willingness to surrender the known benefits 
of the state governments for the hazy and doubtful 
ones of the proposed Federal one.** But the revolu- 
tionary struggle had brought to light and emphasis the 
great common interests and beliefs of all sections 
to an extent it would have required many years of 
ordinary development to have equalled; and the 
union of this feeble national sentiment with the 
equally feeble central government of the confedera- 
tion furnished the slender beginning from which has 
grown the national and democratic union whose won- 
derfulness we are first really beginning to realize 
as we contrast it with the involuntary and non-demo- 
cratic unions which are the almost universal rule of 
the whole world. 

The other lines of development summarized in the 
outline above are the more common results of any 
period of disturbance and upsetting of old order, and 
only one of them seems needful of the additional em- 
phasis of discussion in this already over-lengthy 
article. That one is the westward movement into 
Kentucky and Tennessee. From our great attention 
to the northwest and the Ordinance of 1787, students 
have gained the impression that the northwest was 
our first real “west.” This is far from the truth. 
As Professor Turner has so interestingly pointed out, 
our first great west, and the first one to have great 
influence upon the development of the older east, was 
the individualistic southwest of which Andrew Jack- 
son will doubtless stand always as the great type. 
The co-operative northwest was a later development 
and its influence upon the national development was 
not only later, but much less abrupt and dramatic, 
than that of this older southwest whose development 
almost coincides with that of the revolutionary period 
of American history.*® 


BispiioGrRaPny. 


The best short account at present available is 
found in J. S. Bassett, ‘“‘ Short History of the United 
States”” (Macmillan, 1913), 161-219. Brief treat- 
ment more interpretational in character may be found 
in C. L. Becker, “ Beginnings of the American 
People” (Tloughton-Mifflin, 1915), 202-277; R. G. 
Usher, “Rise of the American People (Century, 
1914); and A. M. Simons, “ Social Forces in Ameri- 
can History (Macmillan, 1913), 60-80. The forth- 
coming Foundations of American Nationality by 
E. B. Greene (American Book Company) will doubt- 
less add another valuable presentation of this period. 
The older treatment of the revolutionary period by 


28 See discussion relating to period of formation of the 
federal constitution, by C. H. Van Tyne, in “American His- 
torical Review,” XII, 529-545. 

29F. J. Turner, “ Problem of the West” 
LXXIX, 289-293). 


(“Atlantic,” 


H. W. Elson, “‘ History of the United States ” (Mac- 
millan), 224-318, is already familiar to practically 
all secondary teachers. 

Among the more recent larger works almost indis- 
pensable to the progressive teacher are G. E. How- 
ard, “ Preliminaries of the American Revolution, and 
C. H. Van Tyne, “The American Revolution (vol- 
umes VIII and IX of the American Nation series, 
1905); Edw. Channing, “ History of the United 
States, III” (Macmillan, 1912), 29-463; S. G. 
Fisher, ‘‘ True History of the American Revolution ” 
(Lippincott, 1902). John Fiske, “ American Revo- 
lution” (Houghton-Mifflin) is an older and almost 
universally known treatment of the revolutionary 
period from a radically American point of view. 

Pro-American treatment by English writers may be 
found in J. A. Woodburn’s “ American Revolution ” 
(Appleton, 1910), consisting of extracts from W. E. 
H. Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century; G. O. Trevelyan; “ American Revolution ” 
(Longmans-Green, 1899) ; Mrs. M. A. Marks, “ Eng- 
land and America, 1763-1783" (Brown-Longham, 
London, 1907); G. B. Hertz, “Old Colonial Sys- 
tem” (University of Manchester, England, 1905). 
An anti-American volume by an English author is 
Henry Belcher’s “ American Civil War” (Macmillan, 
London, 1911). 

The leading special articles and volumes have been 
sufficiently referred to in the footnotes of this article. 

For a more complete listing of the materials upon 
this period, reference may be made to practically 
all of the bibliographical guides cited by Mr. McKin- 
ley in his article upon the colonial period in the 
October number of the “ History Teacuer’s Maca- 
ZINE. 


PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE. 


A meeting of the Association of Secondary Schools of 
the Upper Ohio Valley and other educational conferences 
were held at the University of Pittsburgh, November 26 
and 27. At the meeting of the History Section, held on 


Saturday, November 27, Mr. T. D. Brown, Jr., of the Pea 
body High School, presided. The following program was 
provided for: 1. “ Importance of the Constitutional Period 
of American History and How to Teach It In a High School 
Course,” by James R. Houston, Wilkinsburg High School. 
2. “ Points or Periods of Emphasis in the Teaching of An 
cient History,” by 5. es Boyer, McKeesport High Sehool. 
3.“ The Germans in Pennsylvania,” by G. A. Lundquist, 
Central High School. 4. General discussions: Collateral 
reading—suggestions as to books and methods. Local his 
tory and civics—suggestions as to available material and 


methods of teaching 


A. C. Laut’s “What Sea Power Means to England” in 
the “ Review of Reviews ” for December, is a study of mod 
ern methods of marine warfare, as well as the part the 
navy of England has played in the Great War. 


Most interesting is Edward F. Adams’ article on “Aus- 
tralia, the Social Melting Pot” in the December number of 
the “Sunset.” The author gives an unprejudiced, clear- 
sighted description of the various problems confronting the 
Australian, governmental, climatic, labor and financial. 
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Public Discussion as a Civic Duty 


BY ELMER C. GRIFFITH, PH.D., PROFESSOR IN WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE, LIBERTY, MO. 


Courses in applied citizenship in high schools and 
colleges are manifestly desirable. In far too many 
instances the high school curriculum does not contain 
any provision whatever, for the study of political 
science in general, not to mention the special phase 
of municipal problems; nor of the most important 
study of economics, the science of the production of 
wealth, its consumption, and what is of greatest im- 
portance now-a-days, the distribution of wealth; 
while very seldom indeed is sociology, the science of 
society, attempted in the public schools. 


About the only subject of this nature ever under- 
taken is the study of the civil government of the 
United States. In too many cases it is but’a formal 
study of the constitution, instead of the practice of 
citizenship. While in many cases the boy’s only in- 
troduction to this subject is by the aid of a woman 
teacher, who has had but little opportunity in the 
past for displaying any vital interest in the subject 
of government. The dawn of woman suffrage will 
doubtless remove any such disability as may have 
previously existed. 

Certainly it is not democratic to leave to the few 
who are college trained men and women a monopoly 
of the advantages of this training in applied citizen- 
ship. When every man, and soon every woman, will 
be a voter, it is due the principles of the forefathers 
of this Republic that the greatest breadth of view 
and familiarity with the public questions of citizen- 
ship should be secured. The ballot presupposes 
regular study, deliberation, and comprehension of 
public questions. The responsibility of government 
in America is with the masses. Rome became the 
Eternal City because her citizens were devoted to 
her welfare, and because they realized what direct 
benefits they derived from her government. 


AMERICANS Trust too Mucu tro Lvck. 


Americans have been frequently accused of acting 
as though they believed that Deity in a special sense 
looks after their nation. Whatever the mistakes of 
the past may have been in our government the nor- 
mally unfortunate consequences have not resulted. 
The land has been rich and there has been plenty 
of it for everybody, so that prodigality has not yet 
produced bankruptcy. Mistakes in government, with 
a vigorous, active, and young nation, have not as 
yet entailed the greatest and most far-reaching dire 
results. With the great increase in population, with 
the vast increment coming from foreign lands, with 
the consequent complexity of social relations follow- 
ing, with the production of vast wealth and the 
changing financial status, it is to-day highly impera- 
tive that the suffrage be exercised by an electorate 
thoroughly conversant with present conditons, with 
the aims and theories of the Republic. 


Wuy New EnNGLanp 1s so GREAT AND INFLUENTIAL. 


In the past, public discussion was a potential force 
in government. In the early days of America, the 
New England towns had their mass meetings. Public 
business was transacted by the people, after all the 
voters had had the opportunity to be present at the 
regular sessions of government, and to engage in the 
discussions that came before the town. That active 
participation in government gave a strong citizen- 
ship to the community, of self-reliant individuals, 
keenly alert to present needs, and conversant with 
past conduct and policies. It gave a loyalty to the 
government, making a people’s government with 
direct legislation. It afforded a practical training in 
citizenship. 

As the nation grew in numbers the principle of 
representation was of necessity resorted to and the 
discussion was accordingly restricted to the law- 
maker. He was elected by his fellow-members of 
the political organization to which he belonged. This 
had two main results. It removed government with 
its responsibilities and duties somewhat from the 
voter and citizen. He still continued to exercise the 
right to vote, but it was at long range, without having 
had the personal opportunity of participating in its 
discussions as formerly in the town meetings. Govern- 
ment became to the masses more or less impersonal, 
except for the emoluments of office, which continued 
to be sought after, and which were now more numer- 
ous. The citizens had generally lost sight of the 
Roman’s attitude towards government, and only in 
times of great crises, such as a showed the 
depths of their loyalty. 


war, 


PartisANsHip DiscovuraGes PatrioTisM. 


In the second respect it tended to make a partisan 
out of the voter. Political parties are a decided good, 
and are not in themselves an evil. As long as men 
have opinions and as long as public questions ap- 
parently admit of two or more solutions so long polit- 
ical parties must continue in a free land. The danger 
from such political machinery is that men come to 
esteem the organization more highly than they do 
the ends of government. In religion they may forget 
that Sunday was made for man and not man for the 
day of rest and worship. Parties exist primarily for 
the citizen, for alt the citizens, and not for the party 
affiliations alone. The party has undertaken to man- 
age public affairs according to its declared program, 
embodying political and public measures in the 
government for the common good of the fatherland. 
The party is, therefore, obligated to serve all the 
citizens. Too often political parties have not taken 
such views of their responsibilities. They have been 
encouraged in a narrow interpretation of their rights 
by the blind following and the indifference of the 
average party man. Discussion has been removed 
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from the masses and loyalty to party has been too 
often substituted for an espousal of separate meas- 
ures upon their intrinsic merit. 

As a corollary to the foregoing the evils of graft 
and corruption naturally follow such conditions. 
These enemies of the Republic enter legislative halls 
with practical impunity. The recipient of the money 
or of the offered advantage believes the people will 
never know. His assumption is based on the ex- 
pectation that the people will not be informed ade- 
quately on the merits of the bill. The powerful lobby 
relies on such conclusions. Despotic monarchs have 
likewise been content. The wiles of the lobbyist, 
the grafter, and the monarch have been overthrown 
by an aroused public interest. Publicity is a great 
safe-guard. 

Pusiic Discussion THE ON ty Sarge Poriricay 

EpucatTIon. 

Public discussion must be brought home to the 
individual citizen and voter in order that narrow par- 
tisanship may be superseded by a broad statesman- 
ship on the part of the electorate for the lasting good 
of the citizenship. To secure such needed results 
the arguments and facts must be presented for both 
sides. The speeches delivered in Congress are scat- 
tered broadcast through the land; that is, a speech 
by a Congressman is sent to his admirers and con- 
stituents. Thus but one side of the public contro- 
versy is presented, and but a single individual's view 
of that one side. The voter needs a competent dis- 
cussion, giving the vital facts of both factions. Other- 
wise there must be a blind following of party prin- 
ciples and leaders. The safety of the political parties, 
and the greatest progress for the nation, require such 
a wholesome attitude. 

Political parties in times of campaign, every two 
or four years, engage in a general discussion of their 
own policies and to some extent those of the party 
that chances to be in power. Whatever uncertainty 
political campaigns may or may not inject into busi- 
ness and finance, they undoubtedly constitute an ad- 
mirable opportunity for educating the masses along 
the public questions of the day. This opportunity, 
however, will be but partially met if the campaign 
is conducted along narrow partisan lines. To be a 
real campaign of education it must set forth honestly 
and fairly the facts and considerations of both sides. 
While it would be well for parties to remember also 
that duties to government are active, and that civic 
duties are continuous. 


Deviserate Bopies are Best Forms or Civic 
EpvucaTIoN. 

Formerly the voter felt he had discharged his duty 
when he had elected his political representative and 
had charged him with the solemn responsibility of 
looking after the affairs of the public. The success- 
ful business man who employs a clerk continues to 
keep in touch with the work of the employee. He 
is familiar with the requirements of the office, and 
he understands the best method which must be em- 
ployed to secure the maximum profit. So with the 


alert citizen. He must know the essentials of public 
questions in order to correctly value the public office 
holder's conduct. And this he cannot intelligently 
do unless he has access to the arguments of both 
sides. 

Some effective attempts have been made to aid the 
public in reaching correct decisions. The press, the 
pulpit, and the lecture platform have been powerful 
factors in our civilization and justly continue to be 


such. They instruct and inspire and mold public 
opinion. ‘They all lack to a large degree the advan- 


tages, however, held by deliberative bodies. An open 
discussion in which a man knows his statements are 
liable to be challenged and overthrown if not ade- 
quately supported, has superior advantages. An occa- 
sional open discussion would doubtless help to keep 
an organization in closer touch with its constituents 
and the community, thus increasing its efficiency in 
many cases while tending to eliminate the dead tim- 


ber. The press, pulpit, and platform do admit of 
replies. They have the disadvantage of being tardy 


at best and delayed until the next opportunity, at 
which time much of the first interest has been dis- 
sipated. An educator may inadvertently do himself 
and the cause he represents a gross injustice if, as 
a partisan, he upholds argumentatively only one side 
of a live public question. 

Tue Dairy Newspaper anv Its Derecr. 

The American people are distinctively a newspaper 
reading nation. But the average 
tensely partisan in politics. A very large majority 
of its readers believe absolutely the affirmations made 
by the journal that enters their home daily like an 
old household friend. As a rule but a single side of 
the public questions is presented; and that is made 
so forceful, emphatic, and plausible that there seems 
to the average daily reader to be no other tenable 
position. The average citizen does not have time to 
think out the replies and arguments of the opposition. 
He accepts the conclusions of his regular paper as 
a matter of fact the same as he accepts his cup of 
coffee for breakfast. Thus American voters very fre- 
quently cast their ballots without having had such 
opportunities for considering the claims of another 
party than their own. 

The American press is free: it is as free as the 
people and seldom more so. The journalist says he 
must print what his readers demand or they will 
discontinue their subscriptions. If the press is simply 
a mirror to reflect the present status of the public 
mind, then from what source may we expect the 
masses to be elevated? 

The popular press of America has been exception- 
ally courageous in denouncing crime and evil in high 
and low places. Has it been as fearless in breaking 
loose from narrow political partisanship? American 
papers are becoming, however, more and more inde- 
pendent as the voters are breaking free from old- 
time prejudice and partisanship. It is the policy 
of some daily publications to conduct a department 
where open communications are printed under some 


newspaper is in- 
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such caption, as: “Speaking the Public Mind,” or 
“Communication.” Here there appears more or less 
of an exchange of opinions on public questions, 
usually, however, of a purely local nature. 

Occasionally the daily press and more generally a 
certain class of weekly journals print extracts and 
comments from other publications presenting the 
comments of the press generally in regard to such 
topics as the following: a president’s annual or special 
message; the question of the Japanese in California; 
the Panama Canal Tolls; the currency and banking 
proposals. In such cases the reader gets a combina- 
tion of the views of opposition papers and is at 
liberty to draw his own conclusions when he has 
read both sides of the question, doing so frequently 
without knowing the political bias of the various 
journals. 


Newsparer Discussions to spe Two-Sipep ALways. 


The time may be close at hand when the people 
will demand the same open and impartial newspaper 
examination of vital issues which affect the Republic 
as they do to-day in theory and more or less in fact 
in regard to a court trial. There the evidence is 
made public in the court-room, in the published ac- 
counts of the trial. Both sides are given a fair hear- 
ing in order that society, through its official repre- 
sentatives, may reach correct conclusions. It is emi- 
nently right that impartial trials be held in order to 
protect the individual member of society. 

Is it not likewise important that the best interests 
of the group of individuals, the community, the state, 
the nation, be safe-guarded by allowing the voter to 
have possession of all the facts through the medium 
of the public press? This is of the utmost impor- 
tance since he has substituted the ballot for the bul- 
let, and we do not want him to go back to the bullet. 
Justice and equity and righteousness must then pre- 
vail under government or the masses will conclude 
that they have been deceived and that their forms 
of government are a miserable failure. 

Other organizations and agencies in the past have 
placed a strong emphasis on public discussion. There 
formerly flourished the rural movement 
It not only accus- 
tomed its members to the practice of debate and pub- 
lic discussion, but it gave the men a training which 
stood them in good stead when they were later elected 
to the legislature or other public office. They en- 
tered upon their duties with this experience behind 
them; while they and the community shared common 
interests as well. Their discussion of the railroad 
problem, of the rights of the farmer, of the views 
of the community, these blazed the way for the pres- 
ent wholesome railroad legislation. They may be 
said to have started the agitation of conservation of 
natural resources, and to have been the precursor 
of the present social conscience. The outgrowth of 
concerted action springing from organized public in- 
terest and debate is surely a decided benefit in a land 
of school houses, churches, and newspapers. 

Then there were formerly debating clubs; they ex- 


vigorous 
known as the Farmers’ Grange. 


isted in town and country, with a membership of the 
leading men of the community. They have largely 
given way to commercial clubs which are to-day a 
source of influence in many localities, a sort of clear- 
ing house for community development, with men con- 
sidering in open session civic policies. 
Pusiic Discussion 1s Pustic CoNFERENCE AND 
CoMPROMISE. 


Not only will better conclusions be reached where 
there is a group of counsellors, or a plural interest, 
but the support of the people will be thereby more 
easily won. The advantage of a union in conference 
is frequently recognized by referring matters to a 
committee to deliberate upon the measure and to re- 
port its conclusions. The committee is expected to 
hold a conference. If that body brings in a majority 
and a minority report to the main organization, the 
lines of discussion have then been outlined by the 
committee. If, however, the committee, as often hap- 
pens in such cases, never holds a meeting, the advan- 
tage of the exchange of ideas is lost. The chairman 
frequently calls up the members of his committee one 
at a time when they are busy, asks if they approve 
of such and such conclusions, gains their consent, 
and thus the discussion by the committee is absolutely 
dispensed with. Such a procedure will probably lead 
to an inferior report. Since the members did not 
take the time to fully canvass the question it was 
naturally a hasty conclusion and the advantages to 
be derived from mutual discussion were lost. 

The value of public discussion was recognized by 
the German Kaiser in 1899-1900. At that time he 
was very desirous of securing the approval of his 
people to his plan for vastly increasing the naval 
appropriations. Accordingly representatives of the 
crown appeared in public places; at the beer gardens, 
in concert halls, where in an attractive and forceful 
way they set forth the advantages and disadvantages 
of the proposal. Occasionally some one in the audi- 
ence would raise a question and the speaker would 
at once attempt to answer any objection of the ques- 
tioner. In this educational campaign the Emperor 
was highly successful and soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing his staggering budget for militarism voted. 
What a pity the plan could not have been used in a 
better cause, that of world peace. 


Tue Recaui, Epucation anp Open Discussion. 

Undoubtedly the most notable instance of public 
discussion in America was the series of debates be- 
tween Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas. It 
was probably those debates that prevented Douglas 
from receiving the necessary two-thirds majority of 
his party in the national convention, resulting in two 
Democratic tickets being placed in the field, thus 
making Lincoln President and the Civil War inevit- 
able. In Mason City, Iowa, Judge Albert Cum- 
mings recently made use of town meetings for dis- 
cussion of the question of commission form of govern- 
ment. 

With the disappearance of war, which formerly 
called men to take arms to show their colors, there 
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is now a greater need for public discussion. The 
live issues of city government, of state and nation, 
need men to-day to support the right as much as did 
ever any war issue. The question of the Panama 
Canal Tolls is one of national and international con- 
cern. It should not be left to the shipping interests 
and to politicians to decide. Immense issues are in- 
volved which are destined to affect the rank and file 
of our citizenship. We cannot afford in a people's 
government to make many grave mistakes. The 
opinions of the great mass of American citizens can 
be relied upon. Some will make mistakes, but the 
deliberate conclusions of the masses are as much to be 
relied upon as ever. 

The test of discrimination and political sagacity, 
we are told, is shown in the or failure of 
direct legislation and the recall. If the voter op- 


success 


poses all measures submitted as constitutional amend- 
ments or because a list of nine or ten contains one 
or more to which he is stoutly opposed he marks them 
all in the same manner through lack of information 
or indifference, then there is a vital need as never 
before for the open discussion that the masses may 
adequately handle the elaborate machinery of govern: 
ment with which they are now invested. 

Public discussion, then, given with zeal and in 
good faith, will lead men to respect the opinions of 
others, even the views of men of a different political 
party; they will become less partisan. It will conse- 
quently enlighten the people; and their correct in- 
formation will keep party leaders from taking undue 
advantage of the people.’ 

1 Reprint No. 15 from “ Civie Progress,’ American Civic 
Alliance, 135 Broadway, New York. 


Amcestral lomes of Noted Americans 


line is the source of 
much research and intellectual excitement for many 
American families; and happy is the seeker who can 
make a real connection with the European branch of 
his family. Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has 
guided her friends “through colonial doorways,’ 
among French chateaux, and along Italian ways. Her 
latest volume now directs their steps to the English 
ancestral homes of certain famous American families. 
The itinerary through England touches scenes and 
buildings sacred because associated with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the Franklins, the Washingtons, the Penns, 
and other noted Americans. 


The lure of one’s ancestral 


In a genial gossipy way the author tells of her 
experiences in visiting these places, and narrates the 
legends and history connected with each. A day is 
spent in the north of England visiting the Brewster 
manor-house at Scrooley, the home of William Brad- 
ford at Austerfield, and the town of Boston, where 
the Pilgrim Fathers were once confined in cells of 
the town hall. 

In Ecton, near Northampton, the author shows us 
the quaint old town where lived the ancestors of Ben 
jamin Franklin. The wise autobiographer visited this 
region himself during one of his sojourns in England 
and made record of his family connections. Miss 
Wharton takes us to the old inn, “‘ World’s End,’ to 
the church of St. Mary Magdalen, where some of the 
Franklins lie buried, and to the manor-farmhouse, 
of somewhat doubtful antiquity. 

Probably the most interesting chapters in the vol- 
ume for most people will be those describing Sul- 
grave and the Bringtons, the homes of the Washing- 


1“ English Ancestral Homes of 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
eott Co., 1915. Pp. 314. 


Noted Americans,” by 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 
Illustrated. $2.00, net. 





ton family. The author gives an interesting account 
of recent researches in Washington genealogy, by 
which the relationship to the Sulgrave Washingtons 
is established. An account is given of the Sulgrave 
church and of the Washington manor-house. Of the 
latter is said, “ Sulgrave Manor is now little more 
than a farmhouse and is sadly in need of repair, yet 
there are indications that it 
and importance in its day. 


a building of size 
Over the front entrance 
is a shield embossed in plaster, now quite indistinct, 
said to have once borne the Washington arms. ; 
In the two spandrels of this principal door are the 
Washington arms, with the mullets, or stars, and the 
bars sunk instead of relieved, and in the apex of the 
gable the arms again appear above the royal arms.” 
The British Committee for the Celebration of the 
Hundred Years of Peace between England and the 
United States has purchased the Sulgrave manor 
house as a memorial of the friendship and blood re 
lationship of the two nations. 


was 


Naturally the Penn family attracts the attention 
of our author. An interesting chapter is devoted to 
Penshurst, the estate of the Sidneys, one of whom, 
Algernon, influenced so largely the colonizing plans 
of William Then “Penn Pilgrim 
age ’ beginning at the site of his birth-place in Lon 
don, then to the church, Allhallows, Barking, where 
he was baptized, then to King John’s Farm, where 
he was married, to his early home, and to Jordan’s 
meeting-house where he is buried. 


Penn. follows a 


Other journeys take the author to the homes of 
old Virginia and Maryland families and to a number 


of ancestral “ shrines in and out of London.” The 


work is written throughout in a delightful personal 
style and will be enjoyed by any American possess- 
ing historical proclivities. 
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SULGRAVE MANOR, THE ENGLISH HOME OF THE WASHINGTONS 





THE BREWSTER MANOR-HOUSE, SCROOBY 
The oldest portion of the building 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM A. H. WHARTON’S ‘‘ ENGLISH ANCESTRAL HOMES OF NOTED AMERICANS,”’ 


(Copyright, 1915). 
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Solution of the European Jilistory IProblem 


BY D. C. KNOWLTON, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


It is one thing to draw up an outline or a course 
of study; it is often quite another problem to adapt 
such an outline or course to the work of the class- 
room. The difficulty arises, in part, from the fact that 
there is no one at hand to interpret the ideas of its 
framers, or to solve the practical problems involved in 
actually putting the course in operation. Not having 
been a party to the construction or evolution of the 
plan, what may seem perfectly clear to the average 
committee may be more or less unintelligible to the 
teacher entrusted with the task of carrying out their 
ideas. As one teacher has expressed it, the outline 
or course must “talk more’ if it is to do the work for 
which it was intended. The suggestions made must 
be of a nature to harmonize conflicting aims and 
ideals, but must at the same time put these ideals in 
concrete form. The goal desired must be clear-cut 
and not a hazy, ill-defined objective, allowing the 
teacher to wander whithersoever his fancy may lead. 
Such a failure to mark out the path discredits the 
subject in the eyes of its critics, especially when the 
actual instruction is in young and _ inexperienced 
hands. On the other hand, with all this definiteness, 
full allowance must be made for individual initia- 
tive and peculiar method. 


Where promotion is by the half year, the problem 
of unifying the course and dividing it as between the 
various terms becomes a serious one, especially if it 
so happens that the exigencies of the school make it 
necessary for the student to suspend work in that 
field for one or more intervals of six months. 


These were some of the problems confronting a 
committee of the heads of departments of the four 
Newark (N. J.) high schools recently in interpret- 
ing the suggestions of the committee on Social 
Sciences of the National Educational Association. 
The following plan is the result of their joint labors. 
No effort was made to outline the work in detail, as 
it was felt that this was not the principal desideratum. 
The second year’s work, that in Part II, had already 
been carefully analyzed and outlined to their satis- 
faction in the outlines prepared for the MaGazine 
by Dr. Knowlton and Dr. Wolfson. These proposals 
by which the New England Association report is made 
workable are offered to the secondary schools of the 
country as a solution of the vexed problem of giving 
the student what is vital in a course in European his- 
tory, and at the same time avoiding the many pitfalls 
with which the path abounds. The letters B and A 
correspond to the first and second terms, respectively. 
The numerals refer to the year in which the course 
is offered. As the courses for the city of Newark are 


planned at present, European History—Part I and 
II—is required in the second and third year of the 
General and Arts Courses in three of the schools; 
Part I is optional in the second year of the commer- 


cial course,’ and Parts I and II are optional in the 
second and third years of the Home Economics 
Course.* The course is for five periods a week 
throughout the year. 


EvuROPEAN History, PArts I anp II. 

The aim of the two-year course in European history is 
to furnish a proper historical background for modern life, 
recognizing that in the past half century European develop- 
ment has been merged with world development. 

In Part I, the work of the second year, the aim is to 
trace the gradual emergence of the individual from a con- 
dition where the State was pre-eminent, i. e., to furnish the 
background for Part II. This year’s work also serves as 
an introduction to American history. 

In Part I, the work of the third year, the aim is to fol- 
low the successes and failures of the individual in his 
efforts to shape government and industry in his own inter- 
ests. 

Part I. 
2B TERM. 

The first half of the term is devoted to (A) those contri 
butions which ancient peoples have made to modern civili- 
zation. After considering (1) our debt to the Orient, i. e., 
to the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, He 
brews and Phenicians, the student is brought face to face 
with (2) the conflicting ideals of the city states of Athens 
and Sparta and their respective contributions to world cul- 
ture. (3) The colony is then presented as the 
medium for the dissemination of Greek culture, and (4) 
Alexander and his conquests are emphasized only in so far 
as they show the merging of Greek with Oriental culture. 
(5) The Romans are studied as conquerors, organizers and 
empire-builders. Emphasis is placed upon their system of 
law, their architectural and engineering feats, and the 
shaping of the Christian Church under their influence. (6) 
The fall of the empire into German hands is emphasized 
only so far as to bring out the contrast between the Ger 
man and Roman ideals, and to indicate the extent of the 
influences emanating from each people. 


Greek 


In the second half of the term, the emphasis is placed 
upon (6) the pre-eminence of the State, and the sub 
ordination of the individual thereto. This idea is also in- 
jected into the first half. term’s work, but it is now made 
much more prominent. (1) The achievements of Charle 
magne in the formation of the new Roman Empire form 
the starting point, and the idea is developed in connection 
with the study of (2) the medieval church, noting its 
struggle for temporal power, and in (3) the organization 
of feudal society. The half year’s work ends with a sug- 
gestion of the transition from medieval to modern condi- 
tions as brought out in (4) the effects of the Crusades, par 
ticularly in connection with the rise of towns and the 
growth of commerce. The term’s work closes with a sur- 
vey of medieval culture. 

As much of the culture of Greece as is possible is made 

1The choice is between history, algebra, German or 
French in the second year, and geometry, German or French 
in the third year. 

2 The choice is between history, algebra, German, French 
or Spanish. 
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to center about Pericles, Socrates and Alexander. Augustus 
and Constantine serve the same purpose in connection with 
Roman culture. Charlemagne, Richard I and Gregory VII 
personify the great forces at work in the Middle Ages. 

2A TERM. 

The emphasis in the 2A term is upon (3) the emergence 
of the individual as a factor in social and political life. 
The history now begins to center about the rising States 
of France and England. (1) Their beginnings are noted, 
and attention is then focussed upon the growth of liberty 
in the one, and the growing strength of the other, until 
their ideals and interests clash in (2) the Hundred Years’ 
War. This study is followed by a consideration of (3) 
the decline of the church as shown by the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity and Great Schism. These events and (4) the Renais- 
gance bring out in sharp contrast the dawning national and 
individual consciousness of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
and the subordination of the individual which marked the 
earlier centuries. (5) The Protestant revolt still further 
emancipates the individual as it spreads throughout West- 
ern Europe. The efforts to check this movement draw at- 
tention to (6) Spain under Philip II, (7) the Counter 
Reformation, and (8) the religious wars in France and 
Germany. (9) The aims of the Tudor rulers, and (10) the 
struggle for constitutional liberty under the Stuarts are 
presented in connection with the progress of the reform 
movement in England. (11) English and French develop- 
ment as shaped by the Tudors and Stuarts, on the one 
hand, and by Henry IV, Richelieu and Louis XIV, on the 
other, are now contrasted, and the year’s work terminates 
with (12) a survey of the early efforts at world dominion 
on the part of the States of Europe, especially as they 
affected North America, carrying this survey to the point 
where France and England appear as the principal rivals 
for world dominion (c. 1750). The biographical element is 
made more prominent in the work of this term, as the 
course indicates. 

3B TERM. 

The third year opens with a resume, and a more detailed 

survey of (D) the environment in which the 18th century 


individual finds himself, examining this in its (1) social, 
political, industrial and commercial aspects, and noting (2) 
the new ideas at work which give rise to the so-called en- 
lightened despotism. ‘The status of the individual is de- 
termined by a comparison of (3) the constitutionalism of 
England with (4) the absolutism of France. The history 
of these two countries form the nucleus about which the 
discussion centers throughout the greater part of the third 
year. (E) Then follows a study of the struggle of the 
individual to shape this environment as it manifested itself 
in (1) the commercial wars of the 18th century, beginning 
with the War of the Spanish Succession and ending with 
the American Revolution, in (2) the French Revolution, 
(3) the Napoleonic Era, and (4) the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. In this period the problems of contemporary Europe 
begin to take shape. 


3A TERM. 

As the year 1815 seems to mark a convenient period of 
division between modern and contemporary Europe, this 
date is made the point of departure for following the 
progress of the struggle to the present day, noting how (F) 
European development finally merges with world develop- 
ment. Metternich is made the central figure of the period 
immediately following the Congress of Vienna, and the 
next thirty years to the Revolutions of 1848 are presented 
as (1) a struggle for constitutional government, where the 
principal gains are to be noted in England rather than on 
the continent. Napoleon III becomes the central figure in 
the next period (1848-1870), and this epoch is marked by 
(2) nationalist wars which result in the creation of the 
present Empire of Germany, the kingdom of Italy, and the 
present form of the dual monarchy of Austro-Hungary. 
The period since 1870 is considered in its dual aspect of 
(3) a merging of European interests with those of Asia 
and Africa, and (4) a further development of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

The work of this third year follows closely the outlines 
of European history prepared by Dr. D. C. Knowlton and 
Dr. A. M. Wolfson, which appeared in the History Treacu- 
ERS’ MAGAZINE. 


blistory Course as am Expression of the Imterests To-day 


BY L. A. CHASE, M.A., INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, HOUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


I have been asked to say something regarding our 
course in history which seems to correspond to some 
extent at least to the recommendations of the Com 
mittee of Five. The course was in fact not framed 
with special reference to these recommendations, but 
is rather the outgrowth of the experience and the 
convictions of the instructor. It calls for the fol- 
lowing assignment of subjects: 

First year: European History (including the be- 
ginnings of civilization and Oriental history) to about 
1700 A. D. 

Second year: European History (including cur- 
rent history) to the present time. 

Third year: American history (including current 
and local history). 

Fourth year: Civies (including current history and 
the study of current economic and social problems). 

Let me say frankly that my experience with this 
course is at certain points at present incomplete. 
Our texts in European history are new and now being 


used for the first time, and hence, at this writing, 
have not yet been pursued to the end. So far as it 
goes, our experience with the course is satisfactory. 
Let me say also that any course of this kind is quite 
surely the expression, in its working out, of the bias 
and prejudices of the instructor. I freely confess 
to prejudices and have not sought to suppress them 
in what we are trying to do. My experience, there- 
fore, may not at all points be a guide to others. 
What follows, while it may seem at points just a 
statement of general principles, does in fact repre- 
sent the view of history which we are hoping to real- 
ize. It is a point which is not fixed, but will change 
with new light and further experience. 

If one asks why history is studied at all, I sup- 
pose he finds his reason in a desire to satisfy a normal 
mental craving to know what is the background for 
an existing situation; as, fc. example, to learn how 
exchanges of bank credit were effected formerly as 
compared with the present time; or, by an appeal 
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to the conservative factor in human nature, to jus- 
tify the maintenance of the status quo by an appeal 
to the past; as, for example, a condemnation of the 
recall of judges by a reference to experience; or, 
again, the demand may be for an abandonment of 
a certain course of life because experience shows 
it to work badly, as witness the historical basis 
put forward by the socialist propaganda. And one 
may merely wish to get his bearings of great prac- 
tical importance, as one must realize who, from week 
to week, reads the financial articles in the “ New 
York Evening Post” or “ The Nation.” In all such 
cases a present interest is the basis for a recourse to 
history, and few are the historical workers—I im- 
agine—whose thinking is so abstract that they can 
free themselves wholly from such pragmatic consid- 
erations. 

Just now the struggle being maintained between 
the nations beats in upon our thoughts incessantly 
and with even painful reiteration. It is so colossal 
and all-embracing that one might suppose it would 
exclude other times than this from our minds; but 
it in fact trails behind it a multitude of ghostly cir- 
cumstances which our minds conjure up in this awful 
presence. German militarism suggests French mili- 
tarism of a century ago. “ War zone” decrees sug- 
gest French decrees and British orders in council of 
that time, and it is so also with the status and work 
of the British navy. German military organization 
suggests the reforms of Scharnhorst, and may even 
take the mind back to the military organization of 
the Roman Empire. Or the suggestions of the past 
come by way of contrast. Having an appreciation 
of the American situation in the last great world 
struggle, derived from the unrelenting discourse of 
Mr. Henry Adams, one notes a difference in the pres- 
ent situation. Our protests on the detention of ships, 
the misuse of flags, the destruction of neutral ships 
and cargoes—and the neutral 
rights in general—has a significance now that it 
lacked then, and will receive a consideration 
which they did not get then. The belligerents will 
take note of our present navy. It may be simply a 
question of mechanism—the 42-centimeter gun calls 
to minds the artillery of former wars; while in the 
realm of communication comment is superfluous. Sta 
tistics of losses in battle—killed, wounded and miss 
ing—and of deaths from wounds and disease must fix 
our attention for a moment. Bulgaria, it was re 
ported, lost nearly as many men in her first war with 
Turkey as did the North during the whole four years 
of the Civil War; while Germany, by the opening 
month of the present year, had lost, it was computed, 
upwards of three hundred thousand men killed in 
battle. When this is put beside the forty-nine thou- 
sand computed as killed in battle on Northern ac- 
count in our great struggle, the effectiveness of mod- 
ern weapons comes strongly into view. Yet when we 
note the strikingly low mortality from wounds and 
disease, the importance of aseptic surgery and other 
adjuncts to the saving of life is equally impressive. 
This may lead to a study of wounds themselves and 


whole question of 


now 


the instruments making them. We may note the type 
of bullet now employed as contrasted with that used 
at Spottsylvania or Chattanooga, contrast also the 
velocity of impact and then wonder not that the pro- 
portion of mutilated men will probably be much less 
after this war than with us a half-century ago. The 
historical student is incessantly confronted with sit- 
uations like these, and the degree of impression which 
they make on him is relative to his own keenness and 
thoroughness of preparation. 

With the war left out, contemporary life has been 
sufficiently complex and motive to call for historical 
study if only to keep our heads and our bearings. 
Shall we engross ourselves in cubist vagaries or shall 


we remember that there was once an artist called 
Angelo who did something worth looking at? Or, 


on the other side, shall we damn the output of con 
temporary modistes and forget that we have at least 
got by farthingales and ruffs? Shall Kansas order 
its women to desist from wearing earrings and recall 
not the workings of similar legislation in seventeenth 
century Massachusetts and in Rome in the days of 
Cato? Shall we plunge into the abyss of unre- 
strained eugenic legislation and forget that some peo- 
ple had survived without it? Shall we goad our law- 
makers to renewed efforts to make us a complete dem- 
ocracy and forget the lessons of the democracy that 
we have? Well, the teacher of history at least should 
keep his head and should aid his pupils in doing so, 
and occasionally unmuddle the ideas of editors rather 
than best the tomtom in the dance of “the latest 
thing” in sight. 

As a teacher of history—as an implanter of his 
I have 
discovered that my work grips my pupils quite in 
proportion as it seems to illuminate the present in 
accordance with one or more of the principles I hav 
been developing. One instructor with whom I had 
occasion to discuss a certain recent text in history, 
was greatly disturbed because the book did not devote 
much space to the conflict between Patrician and Pleb 
in early Rome. The obvious fact was that she had 
happened to devote some special attention to this sub 
ject in her work at the university, and was thus pos 
sessed of a familiar her universe which 
was to her very cozy and satisfying, but which to 
high-school freshmen made no appeal whatever. Had 
the volume attempted to satisfy the requirements of 
the mentioned teacher, it would most certainly have 
been “ taboo ” ’ 


torical notions (if that sounds more accurate ) 


corner in 


to the boys and girls. The teacher 
had not observed that this same book discussed the 
use of copper in early times—a matter of much local 
interest and appreciation—it took note of modes of 
travel, living,. writing and fighting, in which even 
boys and girls are interested through contrast and 
comparison; and if it may not have presented them 
with as many battle thrills as they craved, Herodotus 
and Thucydides were at hand to fill the void. When 
these same pupils become sophomores, they will want 
to know some of the early history of the steam en- 
gine, of steam boating, of mining and smelting. It 
would be rather too much to expect them to grow 
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enthusiastic over “ The Social Contract,” but when 
quotations from it are read conjointly with the open- 
ing lines from the Declaration of Independence, some 
matters dawn on them of which they had hitherto 
been oblivious, and such new light will some day do 
them good. As freshmen, the religious and intellect- 
ual situation in the world about the 
year 1 of our era would hardly compete with the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily in interest, but they 
will get a glimpse of its importance and will store 
up some ideas against the day when such matters 
take a larger hold on their thoughts. The steps in 
Italian unity may be wearisome to the mind of John 
and Jane in the tenth grade, but, having interestedly 
followed the course of the European War from week 
to week, this Italian unity question takes on some real 
significance to them as they wonder just when Italy 
will take “a crack”’ at Trieste and the “ Trentino.” 
Again, Owenism and New Lanark are far away, but 
New Harmony, Indiana, is nearer home. 


Greco-Roman 


The depre- 
ciation of greenbacks in 1864 is a rather abstract mat- 
ter, but just why the price of copper that year went 
to fifty-five cents is worth looking into. An epi- 
demic of smallpox among New England Indians just 
prior to 1620 is hardly worth consideration, but it is 
otherwise with a vaccinated arm. Interest in the 
past is always to be had if you can find the point 
of contact. Sometimes, we must allow, the point of 
contact between past and present is difficult to estab- 
lish, but it may yet be worth while to instill concep- 
tion of a past institution or event. It is not easy 
thus to relate the Roman Principate to anything con- 
temporary; vet it has been an institution that loomed 
large in the minds of men, and some appreciation of 
its real character seems worth while. In such cases 
as this the teacher has to fall back on main strength 


and inflict knowledge on an unwilling recipient. We 
must not expect him to be enthusiastic; he is a pa- 


tient sufferer. 

Unless the course in history be purely formal, prob- 
ably no two classes will have it presented in the same 
mode. Taking European history: in 1904 and ’5 the 
aspirations of Russia and Japan called for emphasis; 
last year, the ambitions and mutual relations of the 
Balkan countries; this year it is the civil and mili- 
tary organization of Germany, the racial interactions 
of Europeans, questions of international law, treaties 
and alliances, economic forces and colonial interests, 
that demand appreciation. It may occasionally be 
newspaper paragraphs that establish for a moment 
this connection between past and present. Consider 
able use of this material is made at Houghton—with 
due reserve, of course—and with good results. It 
may be a report in the New York “ Times ” of a dis- 
covery of Greek surgical instruments in Asia Minor; 
or an account of Masonic activities in Massachusetts 
just before the ride of Paul Revere on a memorable 
April day, appearing in the “ Christian Science Moni- 
tor;” or a discussion of the work of Copley and 
American art in his day in the “ Boston Evening 
Transcript; or an account of contemporary condi- 
tions in Palestine found in the New York “ Evening 


Post: Such newspaper disquisitions are called forth 
by some recent occurrence, and may be used to 
“ touch off ” some dry-as-dust lesson in the text. My 
practice is to lay such clippings on my desk and at 
the psychological moment bring them forth. Those 
not likely to be of immediate use are stored away 
in labelled envelopes for future consumption. 

The weekly lesson in current history, based on such 
a magazine as “ The Independent,” “ Outlook”’ or 
“ Literary Digest,” will almost surely have in it 
points of contact between past and present—between 
the pupil’s current interest and the contents of his 
history text. How is naval warfare now unlike that 
in former wars? What is the history of the sub- 
marine? What was the origin of Belgian neutrality? 
How was our taking of Vera Cruz in 1914 unlike a 
similar event in 1847? What was agreed upon in 
the Hague Conventions? Why did Italy not regard 
herself as bound by the terms of the Triple Alliance? 
Why is there a break in the railway connecting Fin- 
land and Sweden at the boundary of the two coun- 
tries? Why is it proposed that the United States 
should pay Colombia twenty-five million dollars? 
From week to week pupils have presented to them 
a procession of occurrences which cal! for explanation 
in the light of history near or remote. If such que- 
ries can be satisfactorily answered—and they are sus- 
ceptible of a satisfactory answer—not only present, 
but also the past, as set forth in the text, take on a 
far greater interest. 

And this text should be one written with a view 
to current interests. Books of history reflect the 
dominant interest of the age. Once that dominant 
interest was ecclesiastical; again it was political; 
now it seems to be social and economic. Historians 
are impressed with the church and religion, with gov- 
ernment, liberty and democracy, or with industrialism, 
socialism and reform, according to the main concern 
of their epoch. More than in Shelley’s time, life 
now is a “ Dome of many-coloured glass,’ and so 
the interest of historians is not more multifarious. 
The historian must have out his antennae in every di- 
rection to catch the ebb and flow of things and let 
nothing important go by unheeded. He cannot safely 
take refuge in some cranny of his own, lest what he 
sees and does be incomplete and disproportioned. 
This open-mindedness is especially incumbent upon 
writers of texts, for they undertake to deal not with 
a phase of life, but with life in all its leading phases. 
Now contemporary life in its leading phases includes 
radicalism and conservatism, socialism and individual- 
ism, reform and reaction, business and literature, art 
and penology, orthodoxy and liberalism, nationalism 
and disintegration, liberty and repression, education 
and illiteracy, migrations, repatriations and _settle- 
ments, ambitions and rivalries, progress and decay. 
Who is the historian who can catch all the discordant 
ensemble on his tympanum, separate fundamentals 
from over-tones, and render a just account of it all 
for other people, especially for boys and girls? Well, 
the job must be done as well as can be, else we shall 
be treated to a very imperfect, partial and incom- 
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plete misrepresentation of our recent past; and while 
the older past contains matter of supreme importance 
to the living present, it is to the recent past that 
we turn most frequently for light upon the present, 
for the cause of things, for the source of many little 
streams that run by our door. It retains what has 
preceded—eliminates something perhaps—adds its 
own considerable contribution, puts us in its debt— 
the measure of which debt it is the business of the 
historian to discover. In all this your healthy boy 
and girl has an interest, but not until the lines of 
connection have been revealed to him. He will not 
grub for them. His interest is in the visible world, 
but of this the past may become a part through en- 
listing his imagination and his emotions. Writer and 


low I lilamdile Curremt Events 


teacher must lay bare the connections that arouse 
imagination and emotion to activity. 

For the interest of those desiring to know, I will 
say that the text in European history at the Hough- 
ton High School is that by Breasted, Robinson and 
Beard: Outlines of European History; 2 volumes; 
Ginn & Co., 1914. For current history the N. Y. 
“ Independent” is used. A collection of newspaper 
clippings from many sources has been created. I]lus- 
trative material has been secured by exchange of local 
products with other high schools, and otherwise. Up- 
to-date maps are essential. Government publications 
are obtained often in duplicate for class use. The 
same is true of other material—magazines and news- 
papers." 


- Practical Values 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M., HEAD OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT, HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The function of this article is two-fold—first, to 
suggest some methods whereby definite results may 
be secured in the study of current events, and sec- 
ond, to lend a hand in trying to induce teachers of 
history to push the idea of such study more exten- 
sively. 

The securing of definite results depends in the last 
analysis upon methods used, and as I have seen no 
methods tabulated whereby results could be accounted 
for, perhaps it might be worth while to suggest a few. 


As to equipment for such study. I passed out slips 
of paper to the classes and requested that the pupils 
write the names of all the magazines to which they 
had access in their homes. This they did, and I find 
that the experiment helps me out very considerably, 
as I now can make assignments of articles to different 
pupils to a large number of magazines. Besides, our 
Committee on High Schools gladly subscribed to two 
different magazines, the “ World’s Work” and the 
“ Literary Digest,” and I feel sure they will be will- 
ing to do more for us another year. In addition, one 
of the boys brings in the “ Literary Digest” each 
week after his family are through with it, and another 
boy contributes in the same way the “ Independent ” 
and “ Harper's Weekly.” 

I have made arrangements so that we receive at our 
school daily the Journals of the R. I. Senate and 
House. Every Friday one member of each class re- 
ports what has been done in the State legislature dur- 
ing the week, and record of the doings is made by 
each pupil in his current-events notebook. 

As to methods used. Every Thursday throughout 
the school year each pupil hands in an outline of 
some current event, and the account of the event also 
if it is taken from a daily newspaper, the account 
being pinned to the outline. At first I did not ask 
pupils to make an outline, but I soon found out that 


1 Prepared for the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., April 1, 1915. 


many of them would get no practical, lasting benefit 
from the study of events unless I changed my method. 
A sample of the outline follows. It is written on a 
spelling slip about 3x9 inches. Sometimes two or 
more of such slips are necessary to give an account 
of one event. 


Joun SmirH. 


Division E IV A, Jan. 8, 1913. 
I. Topic: 


The Legal Status of Women in 
R. I. 


II. Reference: 
Providence Evening Bulletin, Jan. 
1, 1913. 


III. Outline Points: 


A. Rhode Island among the most 
advanced States in respect to 
the legal rights of women. 


B. Legal Status of Women in R. I. 


1. Married women as free as 
men to deal with their 
property. 

2. A married woman cannot 
be a partner with her 
husband in business. 

3. She is under no obligations 
to support her hus- 
band or her children 
out of her own prop- 
erty. 

4. A wife may appoint a 
guardian for her chil- 
dren, but she cannot 
deprive the surviving 
parent of the custody 
and guardianship of 
the children. 
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5. R. I. one of the five States 
which allows the wid- 
ower to take all his 
deceased wife’s prop- 
erty. 

last point of 
needs revision. 


6. This 


law 


Such an outline calls for a thorough study of the 
article by the pupil and forces him to read carefully 
and think analytically—an exceedingly valuable 
training. No outline is ever accepted that consists of 
merely general statements. Each outline must present 
definite information and be absolutely identical in 
form with the illustration given. 

In addition to the Thursday work, where the pupils 
are allowed entire freedom of choice of topics, I as- 
sign to the classes articles in such magazines as the 
“ Outlook,” the “‘ World’s Work,” the “ Literary Di- 
gest” and the “ Independent,” to be outlined as in 
the Thursday work. All of these assigned articles 
are discussed in class, the outline points being dic- 
tated by the pupils to the classes. 

Each pupil is required to keep a Current Events 
note-book, and in this he must take down the outline 
points of the most valuable of the Thursday reports 
and of all of the assigned topics. 

About every four weeks an examination is given 
in current events only. The kind of questions asked 
may be seen by reading the following, which were 
given Monday, February 24, 19138: 


1. Discuss the following current events, numbering the 
statements you make. 


a. The convict lease system and its evils; suggest 
remedies. 
b. The Idaho case. 


ce. The Panama Canal toll question. 
(1) The history of the case. 
(2) The American interpretation. 
(3) The British interpretation. 
(4) Your personal view. 
2. Name six other current events discussed in class, com- 
menting on any two of them. 

3. Give com- 
menting on each in such a way as to show an intelligent 
appreciation of the topic. 

4. Present a discussion containing several points as to 
the practical value of studying current events. 


four current events not discussed in class, 


I am sure a number of the answers to question 4 
will be of particlar interest to readers of Tue His- 
tory Tracuer’s Macazine, because they show the 
practical value of studying current events from the 
point of view of the very persons for whose educa- 
tional welfare we as teachers feel a responsibility, 
and because these answers, speaking as loudly as they 
do from pupils themselves, may compel (I was going 
to say induce) many teachers who are still unbelievers 
in this great movement to become converts to it. 

My pupils say that the study of current events is 
valuable because: 


1. It not only gives you an idea of what is going on 
around you, but it also gives you a feeling that it is your 


duty to find out what is going on in your city, State, and 
nation, and among the nations. 

2. It gives the different views held by writers on a par- 
ticular question, and enables one to draw his own conclu- 
sions. 

3. It gets one into the habit of reading about important 
topics, a habit that is pretty hard to get rid of, and one 
that we don’t want to get rid of. 

4. It increases one’s vocabulary and prepares him to help 
solve the problems of the immediate future. 

5. It lets us know who our distinguished men are and 
what their good and bad points are. 

6. It enables us to find out what is going on in foreign 
countries, and shows the attitude of our country toward 
other countries. 

7. It reveals the needs of our city and State. 

8. It gives us a whole lot we would otherwise miss be- 
cause of an inclination not to look things up unless asked 
to do so. 

9. It keeps high school pupils up on the important things 
of the day. 

10. It makes one more broad-minded, because both sides 
of a question are discussed. 

11. It develops in the pupil an interest in the affairs of 
his city, his State, and the nation. 

12. It enables us to become intelligent citizens and voters. 

13. It keeps the pupils in touch with the way in which 
the government is managed, and with what is going on in 
the political and business world. 

14. It would produce more independent voters at election 
time, and that would mean that the bosses would not have 
£0 much sway. 

15. It disciplines our minds to appreciate political hap- 
penings. 

16. It keeps one abreast of the time. 

17. It makes one capable of talking about different ques- 
tions. 

18. It makes better citizens because pupils begin to look 
into matters, and they will be apt to continue doing so, 
which will mean that they will not vote a certain party 
ticket because their fathers did. 

19. It makes the class more interesting as a whole. 

20. The pupil does not have to study the same things 
later as ancient history. 

21. It prepares one for a respectable standing among in- 
telligent men, and enables one to talk about politics and 
understand when others are talking about the government 
and daily occurrences. 

22. It makes us look toward the future and see if the 
Democrats will rule as well as the Republicans have. We 
will know whether the Democrats live up to their prom- 
ises or not. 

23. If this were kept up in all of the schools there would 
soon be an intelligent electorate. 

24. It gives one a broader outlook. 

25. It enables us to judge whether others are talking 
intelligently or not. 

26. It helps out in other subjects, such as declamation 
and English. 

27. It gives a pupil insight into social and political prob- 
lems. 

28. It takes the pupil outside his own little community 
and its petty gossip, and interests him in things worth 
while. 

29. Perhaps the greatest and most forcible reasons for 
studying current events is that to be an intelligent voter 
one must have a clear idea of the great issues of the day, 
which can be gained (practically speaking) in no other 
way than by a study of current events and movements. 
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30. It is necessary for the welfare and progress of the 
country because it makes citizens more intelligent. 

31. When one has to write or be examined on what he 
reads, he takes time to pick out the important points and 
arrange them in relation to each other. 

32. If one keeps up such a careful study of what he 
reads, he will train his mind to see the important points 
on the first reading. 

33. It trains us to have an interest in government affairs, 
and we sometimes dislike to wait to see how certain issues 
are coming out. 

34. We learn more of the laws and methods of our own 
State than we otherwise would, and later this knowledge 
will prove useful to us. 


After reading what these pupils have to say, how 
can teachers of history do so great a wrong as to 
withhold from their pupils the opportunity to garner 
so much valuable information and be responsible for 
their not having a training that would go a long ways 
toward developing them into intelligent and efficient 
citizens? 

Do not wait until next term. Start in now. Ask 
your principal to request the High School Committee 
to subscribe to two or three of the best magazines for 
the purpose. They will do it if you show them the 
reasonableness of your request and the great value of 
what you ask, and they will be glad to know that you 
are alive in your profession. 


Periodical ILiterature 


EDITED BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 





Baron Paul Henri Benjamin D’Estournelles De Constant, 
one of the most noted of all the world’s peace advocates, 
has an article on “America’s Duty” in the December “At 
lantic.” The duty of the New World, as he sees it, is “ to 
experiment with a new policy, a policy of conciliation and 
respect for the right in the place of the traditional antagon 
ism and which we in Europe see the 
irreparably tragic results.” He shows how the history ot 
America proves her preparation for this role—and how her 
interests will accord with a pursuance of a peace policy. 


adventurousness of 


(December “Atlantic ”) is the rather 
misleading title of an excellent study of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in China of to-day, by Harry Huntington 
Powers, formerly Professor of Economics, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and now at the head of the Bureau of University 
Travel. 


“My Chinese Fan” 


In the November number of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
Charles Whibley has an interesting sketch of Alexander 1 
of Russia (“A Famous Tsar”), in which he puts forth the 
theory that this grandson of the great Catherine was a 
misfit. The conflict with Napoleon and French civilization 
is considered somewhat in detail. 


“Greece and Europe,” by “ Politicus,’” in the “ Fort 
nightly Review” for November, attempts to explain the 
present attitude of Greece by the events of her history 
since 1821. The attitude of the Powers toward Greece in 
that struggle is reason now, says the author, for “the de- 
scendants of the heroes of 1821 to show the gratitude 
which their ancestors promised to their liberators,” i. e., 
Russia and France. 








The December “ Century ” is especially interesting to his- 
torians. Helen Nicolay’s “Our Nation in the Building,’ an 
interesting, gossipy account of the first two decades of our 
national existence, commences in this issue; Cosmo Hamil- 
ton has an article on “ England’s Malady,” in which the 
British political party system is held responsible for the 
war and for the dying out of patriotism, and is “the one 
corrupt thing in the constitution of that nation” and the 
degeneracy; Eric Wood, an attache at the 
American Embassy in Paris during the opening of the war, 
discusses “Army Reform,” and outlines a scheme to pro- 
vide for military preparedness in America; Walter Hale 
begins his fascinating “ Notes of an Artist at the Front,” 

Arthur Bullard gives a clear analysis of the English 
political situation in “The British Foreign Policy and Sir 
Edward Grey.” 


cause of its 


and 


In the “ Outlook ” for November 17, the series, “ The Na 
tions at War,” began with a sketch of “ Persia,” by Rich 
ard Hill, formerly missionary there; followed in the issue 
for December 1 by the article, “The Plight of 
Montenegro.” 


second 


B. Bland (No 
tries to explain the evi 
dent sympathy of the European people for China and their 
opposition to Japan of the ground of distrust of the lat 
ter’s evident determination to secure “a wider place in the 
sun,” as a result of the present war. 


sliders 


“ The Japanese Policy in China,’ by J. O. 
vember “ Nineteenth Century ”), 


The author also con 
“vhe permanent objectives of Japan’s expansionist 
policy, and to what extent imposed 
rulers by the character and needs of the Japanese peo 


they are upon her 


ple,” and endeavors to show that “one may sympathize 
with Japan’s ambitions and recognize the imperative neces 
sity of her policy without being blind to its inevitable re 
sults.” 








SCHOOL MAPS 
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os new catalog No. 16 is the best 








evidence of this. Have you re- 
It is entitled 


“A World of Maps” because of its com- 


ceived a copy of it? 
prehensiveness. You need this catalog 
to get acquainted with the latest and 
best appliances for effective teaching of 


geography and history. 
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IReports from 
The lsiistorical Field 


NOTES. 


The United States Bureau of Education has distributed 
circular No. 3 upon “ The Civie Education for Immigrants,” 
dealing with the subject, “How to Organize Citizenship 
Classes for Immigrants.” The circular gives information 
concerning such classes, points out the subjects which 
should be included in the instruction and suggests means 
for getting hold of the prospective citizens. 


The United States Commission of Indian Affairs is put 
ting into effect a new course of study for the Indian schools 
maintained by the United States in which vocational train- 
ing will be given a very large share of instruction. In addi- 
tion to the practical work of farming, gardening, black- 
smithing, home cooking, sewing, kitchen gardening, ete., 
there will be courses on health, motherhood, child welfare 
and civics. Community meetings will be held and exten- 
sion work carried on. 


“The True Literary Map of the British Isles” is the 
title of a wall map recently published by the Rand, 
McNally Co., Chicago and New York, and edited by Blanche 
E. True. The aim of the author has been to locate upon 
the map all places which have any significance in the lit 
erary history of England. The map shows simplicity of 
line, clear coloring and legibility of names (size, 46 by 66 
inches; price, $6.25). 

In gathering material for the History Teachers’ Session, 
to be held on Friday, December 31, in Washington, Prof. 
W. 8. Ferguson has sent out a questionnaire in which he 
asks for the following information: “I. Do you think it is 
desirable that the Committee on History in Schools of the 
American Historical Association should prepare a ‘ Fuller 
definition of the history requirement for entrance to col 
lege. showing especially the points to be emphasized and 
those to be more lightly treated,’ as requested by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board? It is assumed that the 
committee will be assisted in this work by committees of 
the New England History Teachers’ Association, the Asso- 
ciation of the History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, the Mississippi Valley Historical Society, the 
Commission on Accredited Schools of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States, 
the California History Teachers’ 
similar associations. 


Association, and other 
II. If so, do you think it desirable to 
define the entire content of each subject by including, for 
example, in such a definition (a) Topies which certainly 
should be omitted? (b) Topics which should probably be 
omitted or else lightly treated? (c) Essential main topics 
with little or no sub-division, which certainly ought to be 
included and emphasized? III. Or do you think it wise to 
limit the definition, for the present at least, to the collat- 
eral reading, in such a way that the definition would in- 
volve the preparation of a list of topics on which collateral 
reading in each subject should be required, and which 
should be made the basis of examination? ” 


Official documents concerning neutral rights and freedom 
of commerce and navigation have been published by the 
World Peace Foundation in a series of five pamphlets deal- 
ing especially with the relations between the United States 
and the belligerent nations. Among the subjects included 
are the following: 


1. ‘lypical Proclamations of Neutrality by the United 
States. 

2. American Neutrality Explained and Defended. 

3. War Zones, or Strategic Areas. 

4. Interference with American Trade with Neutrals by 
the Powers of the Quadruple Entente. 

5. Foodstuffs Cargo of the Wilhelmina in the British 
Prize-court. 

6. German and Austrian Attitude 
Trade. 

7. The Sinking of the William P. Frye. 

8. The Sinking of the Lusitania, with the Cases of the 
Falaba, Gulflight, Cushing, Nebraskan, ete. 


toward American 


The Federal Bureau of Lectures is an organization de- 
signed to yather material from the various government 
departments in Washington and to furnish it through the 
form of popular lectures to schools, literary societies, his- 
torical associations and other organizations securing edu- 
cational lectures. 


NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Northwestern Association of History, 
Government and Economic Teachers was held in Seattle, 
Wash., on October 28. The topics of most interest dis- 
cussed during the meeting were those dealing with the 
problems raised by the European war. Prof. J. N. Bowman, 
of the University of Washington, dwelt upon the economic 
factors entering into the European conflict. In his view, 
while religious, racial and political ambitions play some 
part, yet the economic conditions of the European States 
give the most potent cause of the war. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. S. E. Fleming and Mr. H. Hale Smith 
took part. At the second session, Dr. James A. Smith, of 
the University of Washington, gave an address upon “ The 
Fight for Home Rule,” showing how the tendency toward 
local control in cities and counties was often thwarted by 
corporate interests. An interesting discussion arose from 
the question, “ How Shall the History Teacher Treat Such 
Topics as Militarism, Economic Tendencies, Religious His- 
tory and Those Facts which Tend to Disillusionment? ” 
(mong those taking part were Prof. MeMahon, of the 
University of Washington; Miss Rose Glass, and Dr. Joseph 
K. Hart. All the speakers emphasized the necessity for 
freedom in teaching. and also the desirability of the use of 
tact upon the part of the teacher. 


An extremely good analysis of the Carranza platform ap- 
pears in “The Forum” for November, 1915, in Carlo di 
Fornaro’s article on “ The Great Mexican Revolution.” He 
divides the struggle into four phases: (1) November, 
1909, the abolition of the Porfirian dictatorship, (2) the 
unorganized effort of Madero to eliminate the Porfirista 
machinery, (3) the murder of Madero and Suarez by the 
Huerta-Diaz clique, (4) the end of the social revolution. 
After the Revolution (says the journalist-author) the 
Mexicans will possess higher civic ideals and a greater con- 
ception of political life. The revolution against Huerta is 
fortunate in the leadership of Carranza, whose weaknesses 
and mistakes are more than offset by his bull-dog courage 
and tenacity, his financial honesty, his political integrity, 
his unswerving faith in his own people; his granite will 
against all compromises, pitfalls and temptations. 

The social revolutionists are planning: 

(1) A disintegration of the enormous estates; 

(2) equity of taxing of land and real estate; 

(3) creation of an all-embracing labor legislation and 
che establishment of municipal liberty as a constitutional 
institution ; 
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(4) changes in the organization of the army; 

(5) electoral laws to guarantee the effectiveness of the 
vote; 

(6) establishment of the independence of the judicial 
power in the federal as in the state governments and the 
revision of laws regarding matrimony and the civil condi- 
tion of individuals; 

(7) reform of judicial proceedings in order to render the 
administration of justice prompt and effective, and the re- 
vision of civil, criminal and commercial laws; 

(8) revision of laws relative to the resources of the 
country, with a view to abolishing monopolies. 


“The Journal of Political Economy” for November, 
1915, contains a most interesting article by James West- 
fall Thompson on “ The Commerce of France in the Ninth 
Century.” 


Of all the articles published in the last few months on 
Italy and the war, none is more comprehensive in its treat- 
ment than is the one by W. Morton Fullerton in the De- 
cember “ World’s Work.” The editors introduce Mr. Fuller- 
ton as “an American who has lived abroad many years 
under circumstances which have given him a confidential 
relationship to European politics.” He was Paris corre- 
spondent to “The London Times” until recently. This 
article, “ the first of a series on the aims and personalities 
of the strategists of diplomacy,” is a study of Italy’s part 
in the Triple Alliance since she entered it in 1882, and of 
the beginning of her participation in the Great War. 


Alexander Dana Noyes—the financial editor of “ The New 
York Evening Post,” has a short but careful account of 
the war finances in the December “ Scribner’s” on “The 
Condition of Europe During and After the War.” The 
greatest danger to the American people in the whole situa- 
tion lies in the possibility that after the close of the war, 
the European nations “will instantly pour into the rich 
United States so immense a mass of manufactured goods, 
offered at very low prices fixed by the urgent needs of the 
European producers, as to cut off our own manufacturers 
from the market.” 


The October “ Edinburgh Review ” has a most interesting 
article on “Greek Athletics and Military Training,” by 
F. A. Wright. 


“The National Geographic Magazine” for October, 1915, 
contains a well-illustrated article on “Greece of To-day,” 
by George Higgins Moses, formerly United States Minister 
to Greece. ’ 


Dr. M. Epstein gives an excellent account of German pub- 
lications in the “ Hibbert Journal” for October, under the 
title, “Some Recent German War Literature.” 





AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association will be held in Washington, December 
27 to 31, inclusive. On Tuesday, December 28, at 3.30 p. m., 
there will be a joint session with the American Historical 
Association to discuss the “ Preservation of the National 
Archives.” In the evening of the same day a joint session 
will be held with the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, at which the presidents of the two societies will 
deliver their annual addresses. “ Standardization and Gov- 


ernmental Efficiency ” is the topic for the Wednesday morn- 
ing session; “Administrative Tribunals” will be discussed 
in the afternoon of the same day, and “ Interna’ional Dis- 
putes of a Justiciable Nature” will be treated iu the even- 
ing. On Thursday, December 30, the morning session will 


be devoted to papers upon “ Improvement in the Technique 
of Direct Legislation;” at 12.30 p. m., there will be a 
luncheon at the Cosmos Club, followed by a short statement 
on the part of the Committee on Instruction and a discus- 
sion of the elementary course in politics. The business 
session of the Association will be held at 3.30 o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon; and in the evening there will be round 
table conferences upon “ Political Scientists and Practical 
Governmental Work,” and “The Amending Procedure of 
the Federal Constitution.” On Friday morning a joint ses- 
sion with the American Historical Association will listen 
to papers upon “ The Growth of Nationalism in the British 
Empire; ” and the afternoon session will discuss “ Statute 
Drafting.” 


MIDDLE STATES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fall meeting of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland was held in Philadel- 
phia, November 26 and 27. The program as announced in 
the November number of the MAGAZINE was carried out. 
The dinner at Houston Hall on November 26, was in the 
nature of a welcome to Prof. Dana C. Munro, who returned 
this fall to the East to accept a professorship at Prince- 
ton University after a number of years’ residence at the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Munro addressed the 
members upon the subject, “ Changing Conceptions in His- 
tory.” It is hoped to print the paper in the MAGAZINE in 
the near future. 

The Saturday morning session at Drexel Institute was 
well attended, and all the speakers announced were present 
and took part. The topic, “ The Content of the Course in 
European History in the Secondary Schools,” was dis- 
cussed in its general aspects by Prof. William E. Lingel- 
bach, of the University of Pennsylvania, who pointed out 
that there was danger of overemphasizing the relation of 
the past to the present; and that certain large aspects of 
the past should be taught, including the dynamic forces, 
of which geographic influences were important. Prof. 
Helen L. Young, of Hunter College, New York City, and 
Dr. A. C. Bryan, of the High School of Commerce, New 
York City, presented papers giving in detail their views 
of the actual conduct of the course in European history. 
The discussion evoked many different expressions of opin- 
ion running all the way from criticism of the college pro- 
fessor’s attitude toward secondary school history, on one 
hand, to approval of the report of the Committee of Seven, 
on the other; and from a defense of school administrative 
officials, to the advocacy of the history of trades and in- 
dustries. 

In closing the discussion, the last speaker urged (1) that 
one unit of history be offered in each year of the high 
school; (2) that these units include at least European his- 
tory, American history, and practical civics and economics; 
and that in both European and American history the re- 
cent periods be emphasized; (3) that at least two and one- 
half units of history, civics and economics, be required in 
all high school courses; (4) while not neglecting the essen- 
tial facts of political and constitutional development, that 
the stress be laid upon economic and social forces; (5) 
that a list of topics be recommended for each of the periods 
of history, but that these be not detailed in the form of a 
syllabus. 

On Saturday afternoon a pilgrimage was made by many 
of the members to Germantown, where the site of the bat- 
tle was visited, the Chew House and many other old 
houses inspected, and a visit paid to the Museum of the 
Site and Relic Society of Germantown. ‘the trip was un- 
der the direction of Dr. [. P. Willits, of the Site and Relic 
Society. 
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Connecticut schoolmaster who entered Washington’s army, 
became captain of volunteers, was captured on Long Island 
while seeking information within the enemy’s lines and was 
hanged by the British as a spy. 


Roninson, W. 8S. A Short British History. Period I to 
1603. London: Rivingtons, 1914. Pp. 180. Is. 4d. 
This little limp-covered book with its several good maps 
and many excellent illustrations is the product of an ex- 
perienced maker of school histories, and seems a successful 
adaptation of his material to English school boys of the 
lower forms. 


Mempes, Mortimer. Lord Roberts. New York: The Mac 
millan Co., 1915. Pp. 61. 
This contribution to the handsome little Portrait Biogra 
phies Series is a slender sketch, agreeably enough written, 
of the author’s personal impressions of Lord Roberts. The 
eight portraits it contains are good. 


75 cents. 


Innes, Artuur D. A History of England and the British 
Empire. In four volumes. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1913-1915. $1.60 per volume. 

We have here, now complete in four volumes, a well- 
written account of the British Empire by a veteran author, 
whose other productions have already given him a secure 
standing. As he notes in the Preface to the first volume, 
there are several extended works produced by co-operation 

as the Oman Series or the Political History of England; 
but while these works by specialists have their advantages, 
they are liable to an uneven or else a repressed treatmént 
that a continuous work by a single author is more apt to 
escape. 

His aim has been to write a book for younger students, 
and accordingly there is no apparatus of bibliography or 
footnotes. Consequently we need not class it with such 
scholarly works as, e. g., Ramsay’s several volumes. It is 
rather to be regarded as a welcome addition for a class, 
say, in English literature; or wherever an able, readable, 
popular, and up-to-date narrative is required. The author 
has shown where his interests chiefly lie in his allotment 
of space; the several volumes closing, respectively, with 
1485, 1688, 1802, and 1914. In this respect we are for 
tunate, for a whole volume is thus found devoted to the 
nineteenth century and after; and he who reads it will find 
much of interest bearing on the troubled period preceding 
the present war. In all the volumes we find frequent chap 
ters devoted to commerce and industry, as might be ex 
pected in the case of a writer who is already an author of 
an industrial history. 

The style is simple and dignified, as befits the historian 
of a great empire; it is at the same time frank and sin- 
cere, so that although you may not always agree with him 

as in his pages upon our Civil War—you feel that you 
are reading the views of a cultured gentleman who is stat 
ing the facts as he sees them. Each volume is equipped 
with tables, an elaborate index, and with folding maps; and 
the added notes are of special interest. Of the latter, we 
may instance the following: (Vol. I) King Arthur, The 

West Saxon Conquest in the English Chronicle, Lords’ 

Rights, Freeholders, Who Were Barons? The Plantagenet 

Armies, Justices of the Peace, The Development of Trial 

by Jury, The Scottish Parliament; (Vol. II) Trials of 

Peers, Composition of the House of Commons, The Army; 

(Vol. Ill) Concerning the Army and Navy, Lord Peter- 

borough in Spain, On Some Officers of State, The Armed 

Neutrality; (Vol. IV) Trafalgar. We predict for the later 

volume the same welcome accorded to the earlier. 


Stanford University. Henry L. CANNON 


Henry, H. M. 
Carolina. 


The Police Control of the Slave in 
Emory, Va.: The author, 1914. 


South 


This is an analytical study of the police power of the 
State over the slave. It is based upon an examination of 
secondary works, local newspapers, and original printed and 
manuscript material. The subject is treated topically and 
under each topic. A list of the 
headings shows how 


chronologically chapter 

slaves 
* Legal Status of the Slave,” “ The 
Overseer,” “ The Patrol System,” “ Punishment of Slaves,” 
“Court for the Trial of Slaves,” between Ne 


intricate were the relations of 


and the ruling powers: 


* Relations 


groes and Whites,” “ Trading with Slaves,’ “Slaves Hi 
ing Their Time,” “The Slave Trade—Foreign and Inter 


state,’ “ Stealing and Harboring of Slaves and Kidnapping 
of Free Negroes,” “Runaway Slaves,” “The Seamen 
Acts,” “Gatherings of Negroes” “Slave Insurrections,” 
“Abolition and Incendiary Literature,” “ Prohibition ot 


Educating the Negro,” The 
an excellent picture of the actual workings of the slave SVS 
tem; and for persons in the North particularly it will fur 
nish a wealth of detail for visualizing the institution of 
slavery. M. 


* Manumission.” volume gives 


{0GERS, R. W. History of Babylonia and Assyria. Sixth 
edition, 2 volumes. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1915. $10.00. 


Fifteen ago, the first edition of history 
marked an epoch in the development of Oriental scholar- 
ship in America. Valuable detailed work had been done in 
language, literature, and topography, but no history which 
was based on the sources and broad in its point of view 
had yet appeared. The merits of the imme 
diately evident, the full acquaintance with the cuneiform 
sources, a sturdy individualism which went its own way, 
the strict subordination of detail to the important or the 
illustrative, a common sense which refused to be led astray 
by seductive hypotheses, even when 


years 


Rogers’ 
- 


book were 


‘made in Germany.” 
It was natural that it became the source of many a man- 
ual, whose borrowing, not always marked by 
marks, is humorously discussed in the preface. 
But fifteen years have made vast changes in our knowl- 


quotation 


edge of these countries. New excavations, such as those 
of the Germans at Babylon and at Ashur, the earliest 
Assyrian capital, have added much new _ information. 


Still greater quantities of source material have come from 
the treasure-house of the British Museum, now adequately 
catalogued, a beginning has been made in the exploitation 
of the great Nippur collection now in the University of 
Pennsylvania, native Arabs have been digging, and their 
finds are scattered in museum of America and 
Europe. We can read the Assyrian and Babylonian flu- 
ently and Shumerian, fifteen years ago refused by many 
scholars the name of a true language, is now recognized 
as the early non-Semitic language of Babylonia, and is read 
with a fair certainty. With this 
material, historical criticism is possible. 

All the 
edition. 
certain 


every 


degree of increase in 


new discoveries have been utilized for the new 
The old virtues are still there, and with them a 
mellowness which indicates that the author has 
long pondered over the material, and made it his own. The 
first volume is largely taken up with the romantic story 
of the discovery and decipherment of the cuneiform inscrip- 


tions, the best account yet written. Any normal boy with 


a taste for adventure and for digging ought to find this 
fascinating, and if it leads him to the delightful narratives 
of Layard, so much the better. The brief sketch of the char- 
acters and of the languages may well be utilized by the 
shrewd teacher in guiding the universal tendency of youth 
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to invent strange languages and ciphers. The accounts of 


country and of people are good. In the second volume, we 
have the history proper in narrative form. In general, this 
rests directly on the inscriptional data, but now and then 
we have a striking illumination which makes us regret 
that the author has so rigidly restrained his historical 
imagination. No other volume gives so clear and inter- 
esting an account of this period of history. Finally, one 
should not mention the excellent illustrations, 
photographs of eminent scholars, of scenes in Assyrian 
lands, and of inscriptions, giving an excellent idea of the 
actual appearance of cuneiform documents, 


torget to 


It would be easy to find points of disagreement, for Pro- 
fessor Rogers has gone his own way in controverted mat- 
ters. There are a few unimportant slips, but very few, in- 
deed, considering the complexity of the subject. Already 
new discoveries have antiquated some parts of the book, 
even while printing, for example, the new material from 
Nippur published by Poebel, which so modifies our concep- 
tion of early Babylonia; but we must expect this in a sub 
ject where any day a new tablet long hidden in the store- 
rooms may revolutionize our knowledge of a period. We 
shall probably wait many years before we have a better 
presentation of Assyrian history. If the library can afford 
but two works on ancient Oriental history, one should be 
Rogers’ “ History of Babylonia and Assyria.” 


University of Missouri. A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


VERGNET, PAUL 
Menaced by 
Beatrice Barstow. 
1915. Pp. xx, 167. 


l'rance in Danger or French Nationality 
Pan-German Aggression. 
New York: E. P. 
$1.00, net. 


Translated by 
Dutton & Co., 


This book was first published in France in October, 1913, 
and therefore is a forecast rather than a history. The 
author wrote it to warn the people of France of the Pan- 
German plans against France, nation 
He deseribes the Pan-German agitation in 
its many phases, quoting freely from their and 
pamphlets. He first describes the Pan-German spirit, and 
shows how “every German citizen is brought up from his 
school-days with this idea, that Germany must exercise 
world dominion, or rather, that she must rejuvenate and 
remodel the world.” 
the Pan-German 


and to awaken the 
to its danger. 


books 


Next he deseribes the organization of 
League and its afliliated societies, and 
shows how belief that the Germans are God’s chosen peo- 
ple destined to conquer the earth and take what they want 
has been propagated among the masses of the German peo 
ple to prepare for the great war. 
to tell what the Pan-German 
how it has dictated the diplomatic 
coups of late years against France, how it has worked on 
the people through the press, how it has -ampaigned suc- 
cessfully for a larger army and navy, and how it has suc- 
ceeded in \ustria-Hungary. Lastly, the 
the Pan-Germans want to do. 


Then the author goes on 
organization has done 


coercing author 
Here, again, 
he quotes amply from books, newspapers, and speeches to 
show how the cult of force has spread, how the annexation 
mania has been developed among Germans, and how Ger- 
man influence has been penetrating Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France preparatory to the great struggle 
for the domination of Europe. 


discusses what 


He closes by showing how 
economic forces were leading Germany toward war, and 
that soon. After this account, it is obvious that this book 
is strongly anti-German, but it is an interesting and val- 
uable addition to the literature on the causes of the great 
War. CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ohio State University. 


BEVERIDGE, ALBERT J. What Is Back of the War. 
napolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 430. 


net. 


India- 
$2.00, 
Senator Beveridge went on an investigating tour in 
Europe during the winter 1914-1915, and this book is one 
of its fruits. He tried to interview representative men and 
women of various opinions and varied occupations in Ger- 
many, France and England, in order to learn what they 
thought of the war, its causes and its probable results. He 
tried to get at “ what is back of the war.” He also visited 
the trenches, saw the big guns in action, and in general had 
exceptional chances to get glimpses of what was going on. 

The Senator describes his short trip through Holland, 
then visits to the German lines in France and in the East, 
where he came near seeing a battle. Then he tells of his 
conversations with many Germans of all sorts from the 
Kaiser down. This part of the book fills 215 pages. 
France is treated in a similar way in 107 pages, and then 
England in 83 pages. The final chapter is entitled, “ Proba- 
bilities.” 

Senator Beveridge has given a good, clear account of 
conditions and public feeling in the three countries. Per- 
haps it was the general American tendency to sympathize 
with the Allies that led him to devote so much more space 
to Germany. Perhaps it was his obvious admiration for 
German efliciency and preparedness for war. It seems to 
the reviewer that, either the Senator entertains a slight 
bias favorable to Germany, or else he is making an excep- 
tional effort to state the German point of view as he heard 
it. Otherwise why does he devote so much more space to 
interviews with men like Bernard Shaw in England and 
none to men like Liebknecht in Germany? Why do none 
of the interviews give a survey of the diplomatic history 
of the Balkans and show the conflicting issues there? 
Surely these were “back of the war.” The book is ex- 
tremely readable and interesting. It gives important facts 
in narrative and popular form, and will prove very useful 
as a work of reference, CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ohio State University. 


Rose, J. Homann. The Origins of the War. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Pp. 201. $1.00. 


Within eight brief chapters of exceedingly readable mat- 
ter, the author of the “ Life of Napoleon I,” the “ Develop 
ment of European Nations,” ete., has traced the succession 
of significant events and forees in German and European 
international relations from 1875 until the outbreak of the 
Whether or not one interprets this period as Mr. 
Rose does, the work will be found strikingly suggestive and 
instructive. 


war. 


There are eight chapters or lectures. The first covers the 
period 1875 to the accession of Emperor William II. The 
second is a vividly drawn portraiture of this energetic, per- 
suasive, personally Hohenzollern, who has 
‘energized the German people to a degree never before 
known in their history.” The third deals with the influ- 
ence of the German universities and political-philosophers, 
the pressure of increasing population, German colonial ac- 
tivity in the Far East, South Brazil, South and East Africa 

the beginning, that is, of Weltpolitik. The fourth takes 
up the first Moroccan affair, the Bagdad railway and the 
Pacific penetration of the Near East. The remaining four 
chapters treat successively of Alsace-Lorraine, Balkan his- 
tory, 1908-1913, the crisis of 1914, and the rupture. Plen- 
tifully seattered throughout may be found illuminating 
quotations from speeches, letters, diplomatic documents, 
ete. 


charming one 
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Monographs like this one are valuable for both the teach- 
er’s own use and for supplementary reading for the pupil. 
Whether sympathy is with the Central Powers or the 
Entente Allies, a book that challenges attention and stimu- 
lates thought, that helps to get proportion and perspective, 
is worth while. Davip R. Moore. 
Oberlin College. 


McCormick, Patrick J. History of Education. 
olic University Press, 1915. Pp. xxxiv, 391. 


The Cath- 
$1.90. 

In this treatise professing to present a general view of 
the history of education, it seems to the reader that seri- 
ous omissions have been made, and certain phases of edu- 
cational history unduly emphasized. The treatment of the 
educational history of China, Japan, Egypt, India, Persia, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Judea occupies twenty-eight pages. 
Primitive education is not mentioned. Nine pages suffice 
for the development of Roman education. Christian and 
medieval education claim one hundred pages, while the 
“Development of Modern School Systems” is hurriedly 
treated in twenty-three pages. In the latter, the part 
played by the church is over-emphasized. Certain facts and 
interpretation thereof are omitted, and this contributes to 
the general effect of one-sidedness. 

In addition to lack of proportion, the work contains 
many broad statements and biassed interpretations which 
might be misleading to the casual student of history. The 
treatment of medieval education leaves the impression 
that the period was one of bustling ‘educational activity, 
and that its chief characteristic was progress. The medie- 
val period was primarily one not of progress, but of absorp- 
tion and repression, and this was reflected in the educa- 
tion of the time. Nowhere in the book can one find evi- 
dence of the fact that the education of the Middle Ages 
possessed very little of the intellectual element. Indeed, 
the opposite impression is given. The reader is also sur- 
prised to learn that natural science enjoyed a far more im- 
portant position in the medieval curriculum than he has 
been accustomed to ascribe to it. 

Let us examine a few random quotations from the text. 
“The (scholastic) method was not that of mere dictation 
by the professor and the slavish copying by the student, 
. +. but a learned exposition of the... question under 
study. . . . Disputations afforded the widest range 
for proposing difficulties and objections and freedom for 
discussing a question from many viewpoints.” True, but 
these free discussions were dominated by the principle of 
credo ut intellegam. Scholastic training strove to avoid 
developing an attitude of mind that would be critical of 
the fundamental principles already established by author- 
ity. In his treatment of the medieval guild, the author 
says, “He (the apprentice) should only be declared a mas- 
ter when he had completed an independent piece of crafts- 
manship, a masterpiece.” This is true in general of the 
continental guilds, but most of the guilds of medieval Eng- 
land did not require a chef-d’euvre. Later, he says, “ Some 
other notable effects of the Reformation were to obtain the 
support of the State for the maintenance of schools, since 
the Church of the Reformers was unable to support them.” 
To be sure “the Church of the Reformers was unable to 
support them,” but that does not explain the appearance 
of State education. Rosert F. SeyYsocr. 


The University of Wisconsin. 

Biumner, H. Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. Trans- 
lated by Alice Zimmern. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1914. Pp. xxiii, 578. $2.00, net. 

Both the author and the translator of this book, of which 
the first edition appeared in 1894, are well known scholars. 


The former is a German antiquarian of note, with many 
publications to his credit; the latter, a lecturer at Girton 
College, Cambridge, has translated many works from the 
German. 

Among the numerous books on Greek civilization this one 
has a distinct place of its own. Leaving out political life 
almost entirely, it keeps closely to private life. It is true 
to its title, “ Home Life,” as the following chapter headings 
show: Costume, Birth and Infaney, Education, Marriage 
and Women, Daily Life Within and Without the House, 
Meals and Social Entertainments, Sickness and Physicians, 
Death and Burial, Gymnastics, Music and Dancing, Re- 
ligious Worship, Public Festivals, The Theatre, War and 
Seafaring, Agriculture, Trade and Handicrafts, Slavery. 

The time treated is the “ Classic” period from the sixth 
to the third century B. C., with occasional descriptions of 
the Homeric Age for purposes of comparison. ‘The sources 
upon which the work is based are literary, artistic and epi- 
graphic. And, as most of these, especially the first two, 
are Athenian, the book might be called, as the author con- 
fesses in the introduction, “ Life in Ancient Athens.” How- 
ever, Sparta receives due attention, and some information 
of other parts of Greece is obtained from that most ac- 
curate source, the inscriptions, which are found not only 
in Attice, but throughout all Hellas. 

The illustrations are well chosen and ample, for there 
are over two hundred. They consist chiefly of vase paint- 
ings, Which supply a great quantity and variety of scenes; 
and these vases date from the period described. Statues 
are used only to illustrate costume, and small terra-cotta 
figures to give genre pictures. 

To give a clear and direct account of Greek life that can- 
not fail to win the interest of the general reader and at 
the same time to command the respect of the learned is no 
small achievement. And this is what the author and 
translator have succeeded in doing. High school pupils will 
find it enjoyable reading. It is more adapted to American 
high school classes than most books written in England. 
The full index makes its use for reference easy. Too much 
praise cannot be given the translator for her excellent work 
that is so well done that the reader forgets that it is a 
translation. Victoria A, ADAMS, 
Calumet High School, Chicago. 

Burcess, Joun W. The Reconciliation of Government with 
Liberty. New York: 1915. 
Pp. xix, 394. $2.50. 


Charles Secribner’s Sons, 


In his brief introduction Professor Burgess says that it 
has been the search of the ages to find a political system 
in which government and liberty are reconciled—that is ad- 
justed to each other in such a way that neither is sacrificed. 
This reconciliation has not been attained, and he thinks the 
only hope of attaining it lies in a careful study of the his- 
tory of political development. Therefore, he has prepared 
as brief a statement of this history as he thinks is prac- 
ticable. The book is written for the “mass of men,” and 
contains an enormous amount of detail of political history 
with a somewhat disproportionately small amount of 
philosophical diseussion. It is too heavy and intricate for 
the “ mass of men” to read, which is unfortunate. No stu- 
dent of government is justified in failing to get Professor 
Burgess’ point of view, whether he approves it or not. 

The author believes that liberty can be assured only if 
government has three characteristics—a power back of both 
liberty and government, presiding over both, and amending 
the constitution at will; a bill of rights limiting govern- 
ment in the interest of liberty; and such a system of 


checks and balances as prevent government from encroach- 
He considers our government of dependen- 


ing on liberty. 
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cies despotism, “ bald and bare and unmistakable” (363), 
since it does not respect these characteristics of good gov- 
ernment. He thinks our Federal Constitution as it was 
acting say in 1898 the nearest approach to liberty yet at- 
tained, but that the amendment went far 
toward overthrowing the second element in good govern- 
ment, encroaching markedly on liberty. “It is folly for 
us to imagine that we have any longer a Constitution in 
regard to the relation between government and the indi 
vidual in his rights to property, or even to his own physical 
and mental efforts. That is all gone and past, and it re- 
mains now to be seen what the reflex influence of this vast 
change will be upon the other parts of the*Constitution.” 
(371.) EpGar DAWSON 


income tax 


RECENT STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
Harrer, G. A.—*‘ Studies in the History of the Roman 
Province of Syria.” Princeton University Press, 1915. A 
list of the governors and procurators of the province, 69-c. 
300 A. D. Of value to the research worker for its collee- 
tion of evidence. 


Keyes, C. W.—* The Rise of the Equites in the Third 


Century of the Roman Empire.” Princeton University 
Press, 1915. An historical account of the change from 


senatorial to equestrian officials in provincial governorships 
and military commands, and a discussion of the separation 
of civil and military commands in the provinces. The in- 
auguration of the new policy is attributed to Gallienus. 

Mierow, C. C.—‘ Eugippius and the Closing Years of the 
Province -of Noricum Ripense.” Reprinted from “ Classical 
Philology,” Vol. X, No. 2, April, 1915. An interesting ac- 
count, based on the Vita Severini, of Eugippius. The pau- 
city of troops, the weakness of the civilian population, the 
frequent raids of the barbarians, and the attempts of the 
clergy at mediation are graphically described in the writ- 
ings of Eugippius. 

Oldfather, W. A., and Canter, H. V.—* The Defeat of 
Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus.” Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. IV, 
No. 2. Urbana, 1915. The defeat of Varus had no appre- 
ciable effect on the German frontier policy of Augustus. 
The stbsequent campaigns in Germany were successful 
punitive expeditions, not unsuccessful, aggressive attacks. 
Augustus wished to make Germany a “ buffer state,” not 
a province. conclusions of the authors. 
They have made a critical examination of the sources; 
have presented the views of others in an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of current and past opinion; ” and have supported 
their own interpretation with every adducible proof. If 
their arguments fail to convince, it is because there are no 
convincing proofs to be found. 


These are the 


J. J. VAN NOSTRAND. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FRANK, TeNNY. Roman Imperialism. 
Macmillan Company, 1914. 


New York: The 
Pp. ix and 365. $2.00. 
The appearance of this important book is particularly 
timely. That the subject of imperialism is very much to 
the fore is evidenced by the appearance of second editions 
of Mommsen’s “ Roman and of Bryce’s two 
essays on toman and British Imperialism.” as also by 
the recent books of Ferguson, Reid, Cromer, Lucas, Tiubler, 
and Arnold. In contrast to most of the studies of Roman 
imperialism which deal pre-eminently with the empire of 
the Cesars, this volume is entirely devoted to the Republi- 
can period, except for a very brief concluding chapter (pp. 
348-356), covering the period from Augustus to Hadrian. 
This book is in a sense a protest against the prevalent 


” 


Provinces 


generalizations on the subject, against the “ modernizing ” 
of the history of Roman expansion by projecting into it 
modern conceptions and factors inoperative at that period, 
and against the notion that aggressive war was the nor- 
mal state of affairs in Rome’s advance from the beginning 
of her career. For the first time we have here a connected 
account of the territorial growth of Republican Rome, 
based on the sound method of treating each stage of this 
expansion as an individual instance, paying due heed to 
chronology and to all the motives and factors involved, 
pro and con. Many new views, which are anything but 
orthodox, are advanced. But the author is always careful 
to point out his own conjectures and to support his views 
with evidence presented in the valuable notes which follow 
each chapter. 

The first four chapters of the book are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the origin and early institutions of Rome, to 
the story of her gradual growth to a position of leader- 
ship in the Latin League, and to an account of her defen- 
sive wars against the Samnites, of the Latin revolt, and 
of her epoch-making creation of the federation which stood 
the test of the second and third Samnite wars and of the 
Gallic invasions and secured her domination over central 
Italy (290 B. C.). Prof. Frank rightly points out the im- 
portance during these early centuries of Rome’s history of 
the peculiar fetial institution, which acted asa restraining 
influence against Roman aggression and the desire for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. Some of the best pages of the 
book deal with the reconstruction period following the 
Latin war, to “the political reorganization of the defeated 
allies by some far-sighted statesmen, who, for the first 
time in history, showed how a republican city-state might 
build a world empire, and who thus shaped the policy 
which endured for centuries.” To this reconstruction 
period, the author attributes the invention of the four 
types of government and of de jure status, viz., the Roman 
municipium, the civitas sine suffragio, the sociit Latini 
nominis, and the Roman citizen (maritime) colony; the 
extension of the system of separate alliances (foedera 
aequa) to several Greek and Campanian cities; and the 
exploitation of the public domain by the two methods of 
“Latin” colonies and of individual allotments (viritane 
assignments). Some of these conclusions are debatable. 
On the question of the acquisition and exploitation of the 
public land, Niese’s views are accepted. Prof. Frank de- 
nies the existence of any large amount of ager publicus in 
the fourth century, rejects the more or less orthodox view 
that Rome deprived the conquered communities of a share 
(usually one-third) of their territory, and rejects also the 
fourth-century (Licinian-Sextian) agrarian laws, which he 
assigns to the period after the Hannibalic war. Prof. 
Frank has not disposed of the arguments of Soltau and 
Cardinali in favor of the generally accepted view. More- 
over, by minimizing the importance of the agrarian ques- 
tion during the fourth century B. C. and by refusing to 
accept economic history (cf. p. 56, n. 3) as an avenue of 
approach for the solution of Rome’s early history and for- 
eign policy, Prof. Frank is led to reject the almost certain 
conclusions of Rosenberg, Neumann and Eduard Meyer that 
the legislation of 287 B. C. represents the ultimate triumph 
of the rural, not the city, plebs. 


Hence, in dealing with the territorial expansion of the 
third century, B.C. (Chapters V-VIT), the motivation of the 
foreign policy leading to the war with Pyrrhus, and, later, 
to the first Punic war as attributable to the jingoism of 
the triumphant democracy and its leaders, and the conclu- 
sion that “this liberal democratic movement which had 
manifested such propensities for new experiments, for 
political adventures, and for territorial increase until 260, 
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was apparently checked during the sobering and oppres 
sive [first Punic] war” seems a dangerously modern mis 
reading of the true development. On the other hand, the 
treatment of Rome’s reorganization of Italy (c. 270 B. C.) 
is admirable, as is also the discussion of the causes and 
results of the Hannibalic war. Prof. Frank, incorporating 
Rostowzew’s conclusions, points out the great importance 
of the acquisition of Sicily, because it brought Rome face 
to face with the Hellenistic theory of ownership as a result 
of conquest (very different from the Italian theory of 
“public land’), as also with Hellenistic international in 
stitutions and forms of association. 


After the Hannibalie war, the Roman senate assumed 
and maintained control of the foreign policy, except for 
the short and violent episode of the Gracchi, until it was 
finally overthrown by the aggressive imperialists of the 
first century B. C. (Chapters VIII-XV). Prof. Frank’s 
contention that jealousy and hatred of Philip and the 
philhellenism of the senatorial leaders induced the Senate 
to override popular opposition and to listen to the appeal 
to join the concert of the civilized Mediterranean powers 
against the aggressions of the king of Macedon, is sound. 
But to insist on the illegality of this war is to over-empha 
size the importance of the ius fetiale. 
tal diplomacy and anti-imperialistic foreign policy which 
had “ liberated ” Greece and thus recognized Greek particu 
larism found little favor with the more practically-minded 
statesmen of Rome. With the fall of Scipio, the reaction 
set in, under the leadership of Cato, towards a more prac 
tical policy which, after a period of “ watchful waiting ” 
and occasional intervention, ended finally in the reduction 
of Macedon to a province, in the dissolution of the Achaean 
League, in the destruction of Corinth and Carthage, and in 
Rome’s assertion of suzerainty in Asia Minor. 
forth the possibility of real foedera aequa, of 
amicitia, of arbitration, and of healthy emulation between 
states passed away from the ancient That mo 
tives of political expediency and not economic considera 
tions were the driving forces behind Rome’s foreign policy 
until the close of the second century B. C. is Prof. Frank’s 
thesis (elaborated in the special chapter, XIV). Strong 
arguments are presented against the current view that the 
desire 


The new sentimen 


+ Hence 


genuine 


world.” 


for territorial aggrandizement, commercialism and 
fields of investment 
and exploitation on the part of the equites were responsi 
ble for the change of Roman policy which ended in the 
aggressions of 148-146 B. C. But, as in the case of the 
ius fetiale, Prof. Frank overdoes when he denies that these 
economic factors were not active influences affecting for 


mereantilism, and the desire for new 


eign policy until the close of the second century, B. C 


His apologia for G. Gracchus is not convincing. His ad 
mission that Gracchus, contrary to the will of Attilus IIT, 
“made vital changes when he extended the tribute over 
the free Greek cities” (and with it the contract system of 
tax collectir thus “carrying the theory 
of dominium in solo provinciali a step further than even 
Attalids ” hardly 
the contention that “the accusation that Gracchus passed 
this [tax] law in order to catch the votes of the Roman 
More attention might 
constitutional 
imperialism and annexation, which 


by the equites ) , 


i 
ig 


the Seleucids and inspires confidence in 


corporation is a modern invention.” 
also have been given to the 
volved in aggressive 

were largely responsible for the senate’s anti-imperialistic 
policy, and which explains the failure of Sulla and 
Luecullus to incorporate their eastern conquests as prov 
inces within the empire. Prof. Frank's estimate of 
the policies of Lucullus is a weleome corrective to Ferrero’s 
extravagant portrayal of “the creator of the new imperial 
ism.” 


question in- 


sane 


The program of aggressive imperialism and annexation 
was definitely launched by whose policy 
equivalent to the assertion of the principle that Roman 
conquest implied Roman ownership. Prof. Frank 
Cesar “ the first candid imperialist of Rome .. . 
be little doubt that the Gallic war is the clearest 
of deliberate expansion in the history of the Roman Re 
public.” As a preliminary to his planned reorganization ot 
the state, “Caesar had already invited 
Rome in order to elevate himself above the 
serving constitutional requirements which obstructed his 
way toward reforms.” “A Alexander,” 
Cesar was “the founder of a military absolutism of the 
oriental type which, by its very nature, had to live and 
justify itself by military success and world-wide imperial 
In a brief concluding chapter, the story of Roman 
Hadrian. With 
Hadrian, “ the long history of Roman expansion which had, 
from the rather than 
aggressive tactics, ended in a policy of seclusion and self 


Pompey Was 
BCCS in 
there can 

instance 


divine honors at 


need of ob 
Julius 


needed new 


ism.” 


imperialism is carried to the reign of 


beginning, rested upon defensive 
defense.” 

In his effort Prot. 
the opposite fault of underestimating 
the economic factor in the history of 
And though the many solid contributions of his book suffi 
fallacy of 
current generalizations against which he protests, 
“simple formula,” 
by overemphasizing the defensive character of Roman im 


Frank is led into 
the importance ot 


not to modernize, 
Roman expansion. 


ciently prove the inadequacy or many of the 
the au 


thor himself comes dangerously near a 


perialism because of his insistence on the continued opera 
The 


style, though straightforward and clear, suffers from the 


tion and intluence of the ins fetiale and its practices. 


compression of an immense amount of material into less 
than three hundred pages of actual text, so that a second 
reading is often necessary to get the full bearing of the 
Altogether this is a book which demands 
and the 

Ropert F. 


facts presented. 
most serious con 


SCHOLZ. 


and deserves eareful reading 
sideration. 
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BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM OCTOBER 
30 TO NOVEMBER 27, 1915. 


Listep By CHARLES A. Coutoms, PH.D 


American History. 
The northern confederacy, according to 
1796-1814. Prince 


grown, Charles R. 
the plans of the “ Essex Junto,” 


ton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 124 pp. 75 cents, 
net. 

Caldwell, Robert G. The Lopez expeditions to Cuba, 1848 
1851. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 142 pp. 
$1.25, net. 


Notes sur le vovage de Chateaubriand en 
1791). Berkeley, Cal.; 


Chinard, Gilbert. 
Amérique  (juillet-décembre, 
Univ. of Cal. 267-349 pp. 80 cents. 

Evans, Maurice S. Black and white in the Southern 
States; a study of the race problems in the United 


States from a South African point of view. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 299 pp. (4% pp. bibl.). $2.25, net. 
Farish, Thomas E. History of Arizona. In 2 vols. Phe- 


nix, Ariz.: [The State]. Each $1.50. 

Greene, Nelson. The story of old Fort Plain, and the mid- 
dle Mohawk valley. Fort Plain, N. Y.: O’Connor Bros. 
399 pp. $1.50. 

Grinnell, George B. The fighting Cheyennes. 
ner. 432 pp. $3.50, net. 

Hasse, Adelaide R., compiler. Index to United States doeu- 
ments relating to foreign affairs, 1828-1861. In 3 
parts. Part I, A to H. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie 
Institution. 793 pp. Price on completion of set. 


N. Y.: Serib- 
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Hockett, H. C., and Schlesinger, A. M. 
United States history. 
119 pp. 60 cents. 

Huidekoper, Frederick L. 
the United States. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 


A syllabus of 
Columbus, O.: Champlin Press. 


The military unpreparedness of 
[Colonial times to June, 1915.] 
735 pp. $4.00, net. 

Huvette, Miles C. The Maryland campaign [Antietam]. 
" Buffalo, N. Y.: Hammond Press. 59 pp. $1.00. 
Lancaster, Robert A., Jr. Historie Virginia homes 

churches. Phila.: Lippincott. 527 pp. $7.50, net. 

McAllan, Alexander. Ancient Chinese account of Arizona 
and its cliff dwellings. College Corner, O.: F. T. Sny- 
der. 40 pp. 35 cents. 

MeWhorter, Lucullus V. The border settlers of northwest- 
ern Virginia from 1768-1795. Dayton, Va.: Ruebush 
Elkins Co. 500 pp. $2.50. 

Marks, Mary A. M. England and America, 1763-1783. The 
history of a reaction. In 2 vols. Cleveland, O.: A. H. 
Clark Co. 1337 pp. $6.00, net. 

Salmon, Lucy M. The Dutch West India Company on the 


and 


Hudson. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Lansing & Broas. 51 
p- 50 cents. 

Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. Index to Vols. I-XX of the 
Wisconsin historical collections. Madison, Wis.: The 
society. 573 pp. $1.50. 


Ancient History. 


Botsford, George W. A syllabus of Roman history. N. Y.: 


Maemillan. 72 pp. 50 cents, net. 

Harrer, Gustavus A. Studies in the history of the Roman 
Province of Syria. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. 
Press. 96 pp. 75 cents, net. 

Jastrow, Morris, Jr. The civilization of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Phila.: Lippincott. 515 pp. $6.00, net. 


King, Leonard W. A history of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Vol. 2. A history of Babylon from the foundation of 
the monarchy to the Persian conquest. N. Y.: Stokes. 
340 pp. $4.80, net. 

Paton, Daniel. Early Egyptian records of travel in West 
ern Asia. Vol. I, to the end of the XVII dynasty. 
Princeton, N. J.: Prineeton Univ. Press. 172 pp. 
$7.50, net. 


Selections from Roman _ historical literature. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. 282 pp. $1.50. 

Spence, Lewis. Myths and legends of Ancient Egypt. 
N. Y.: Stokes. 369 pp. $2.50, net. 

Van Hoesen, Henry B. Roman cursive writing. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 276 pp. $2.00. 


English History. 


Gray, Howard L. English field systems. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. 568 pp. $2.75, net. 

Maitland, Fredk. W., and Montague, F. C. A sketch of 
English legal history. N. Y.: Putnam. 229 pp. $1.50. 
net. 

Muir, Ramsay. The making of British India, 1756-1858. 


N. Y.: Longmans. 398 pp. $2.00, net. 

Parrott, Sir James E. The pageant of British history. 
N. Y.: Sully and Kleinteich. 480 pp. $2.50, net. 
Tickner, F. W. A social and industrial history of England. 

N. Y.: Longmans. 721 pp. $1.00, net. 

Sanger, Charles P., and Norton, H. T. J. England’s guaran- 
tee to Belgium and Luxembourg. N. Y.: Scribner. 
155 pp. $1.50, net. 

Seymour, Charles. Electoral reform in England and Wales. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. 564 pp. $2.50, net. 

European History. 
The great War. 
Phila.: G. Barrie’s Sons. 


Allen, George H. 


Vol. 1, Causes and Mo 
tives. 


377 pp. $5.00 (subs.). 


Bigelow, Poultney. Prussian memories, 1864-1914. N. Y. 
Putnam. 197 pp. $1.25, net. 
Buchan, John. Nelson’s history of the war. 7 vols. to 
date. N. Y.: T. Nelson & Sons. Each 50 cents, net. 
Federn, Karl. The origin of the war. N. Y.: Dillingham. 
207 pp. $1.00, net. 

Friedlaender, Israel. The Jews of Russia and Poland. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 214 pp. $1.25, net. 

Gayda, Virginio. Modern Austria, her racial and social 
problems. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 350 pp. $3.00, net. 


Grasshol!, Richard. The tragedy of Belgium. N. Y.: Dil- 


lingham. 244 pp. $1.00, net. 
Kipling, Rudyard. France at War; on the frontier of civ- 
ilization. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 130 


pp. 50 cents, net. 
Lord, Robert H. The second partition of Poland. Cam- 
bridge Mass.: Harvard Univ. 586 pp. (15% pp. bibl.). 
$2.25, net. 
Macdonald, John R. M. A history of France. 
N. Y.: Macmillan (bibls.). $6.00, net. 
Souza, Count Charles de, and Macfall, Maj. Haldane. 
many in defeat. N. Y.: Dutton. 


Medieval History. 


In 3 vols. 


Ger- 
207 pp. $2.00, net. 


Cotterill, Henry B. Medieval Italy, 305-1313. N. Y.: 
Stokes. 565 pp. $2.50, net. 
Miscellaneous. 


Clements, Paul H. The Boxer rebellion. 
243 pp. (10% pp. bibl.). 
Conway, Bertrand L. 
Louis: Herder. 


N. Y.: Longmans. 

$2.00, spl. net. 

Studies in Church History. St. 

204 pp. 75 cents, net. 

Griffis, William E. The Mikado; institution and person. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 346 pp. $1.50, net. 

Jones, Jefferson. The fall of Tsingtaw, with a study of 


Japan’s ambitions in China. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 214 pp. $1.75, net. 
Krey, August C. Bulletin for teachers of history. Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minn. 20 pp. 25 cents, net. 
Withington, Robert. A manual of pageantry. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Indiana Univ. 20 pp. 


Government and Politics. 
Cooper, C. S. American ideals. Garden City, N. Y. 


: Dou- 
bleday, Page. 373 pp. $1.00, net. 


Hobson, James A. Toward international government. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 212 pp. $1.00, net. 

MacKaye, Percy. The new citizenship; a civic ritual. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 92 pp. 50 cents, net. 

Myers, Denys P., compiler. Arbitration agreements now 
existing in treaties [etc.]. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. 40 pp. Gratis. 


Official documents concerning neutral and belligerent rights 
issued since Aug. 4, 1914. Cargo of the Wilhelmina; 
American trade in munitions of war; sinking of the 
Frye. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 123-170 pp. 
Gratis. 

Official documents concerning neutral and belligerent rights 
issued since Aug. 4, 1914. Sinking of the Lusitania 
and attacks on other ships. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. 171-197 pp. Gratis. 


Biography. 


Epler, Perey H. The life of Clara Barton. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 438 pp. $2.50, net. 

Methley, Violet. Camille Desmoulins; a biography. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 332 pp. $5.00, net. 


Eulalia, Infanta of Spain. 


Court life from within. N. Y.: 
Dodd, Mead. 


$2.50, net. 


267 pp. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Discoveries and inventions, a lecture 
delivered in 1860. San Francisco: J. Howell. $2.00. 
Luther, Martin. Works of Martin Luther. In 10 vols. 

Vol. 2. Phila.: A. J. Holman Co. 479 pp. $2.00, net. 


In the * Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin,” Volume 4, 
Number 1, for November, 1915, Mr. Thomas Fletcher, the 
University of Texas’ Visitor of Schools, contributed an 
interesting paper upon “The Organization of the High 
School History Course.” The writer adheres to the four 
year course of study as recommended by the Committee 
of Seven. He gives detailed advice as to how to conduct 
the course in Ancient History. In the same number Prof. 
E. C. Barker continues his “ Source Readings in Texas His- 
tory,” the extracts being taken from a description written 
in 1836 of a visit to Texas. Prof. F. Duncalf discusses the 
future training and certification of history teachers in 
Texas; and Prof. Charles G. Haines briefly reviews the 
efforts to improve the teaching of Civies in publie schools. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Larson’s History of England 


By LAURENCE M. LARSON, University of Illinois. (American Historical Series.) $1.40 


This textbook provides about the right amount of material for a high-school course. The author has attempted especially 
to do two things: to make clear the connection of English history with related events and movements on the Continent ; and to 
give an adequate account of those developments in the history of Britain that have a peculiar significance for the history of our 
own country. Several pages are given to the events leading up to the Great War of 1914 and to its development in its early stages. 





W. A. Morris, University of California:—The author is remarkably successful in emphasizing essentials. The important 
lines of development are skilfully traced. Political narrative, often overemphasized in a book of this kind, preserves a correct 
balance with culture, economic life and constitutional development. 


Fish’s History of American Diplomacy 


By CARL RUSSELL FISH, University of Wisconsin. (American Historical 
Series.) $2.25. Library Edition, $2.75 
Our relations with Mexico and with the European belligerents have emphasized so forcibly the overwhelming importance of 
diplomacy in national affairs that the appearance of this historical treatment of our dealings with foreign nations is particularly 
timely. It is the only book in this field to discuss contemporary events. The chapter on Mexico considers the Vera Cruz episode 
and the A. B. C. mediation, while the chapter on The Great War treats the contraband and blockade issues. 


ALLEN JOHNSON, Vale Untversity;—lIt occupies quite a distinct place. I could not name another that covers the ground with 
equal success. Indeed, I cannot now think of another work that attempts the task which Professor Fish has done so successfully. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 South Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

















ESSENTIALS IN EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By S. B. HOWE 
Teachers who wish to make history teaching meet present day needs should investigate the merits of this text for the first 
years of the new course recommended by the N. E. A. Committee. It has met with gratifying success and its use is rapidly 
being extended in New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Worcester, Newark, Springfield, Wilmington, New Haven, Oberlin, Boston 
and other cities. 


ESSENTIALS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By S. B. HOWE and D. C. KNOWLTON. (A companion volume now in preparation) 


Vitalize the Student’s Conception of History 


LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Che architecture, costumes, amusements and occupations of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth, centuries are 
given in great detail in these sets of plates. The work consists of pen drawings in black and white, the plates being made in 
convenient size for desk use by teacher or class. Their use will vitalize the student’s conception of history. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL WALL PICTURES 


Well-informed teachers are becoming interested in the movement to visualize the study of history by actual models and by 
pictures in color from authentic sources. In this series of twelve original paintings, great epoch-making events in British history 
have been selected and the details worked out with the utmost care, in research and design, from the best and most authentic data. 

. . . - * 8 
Each picture is vitalized with the exact costumes, architecture, and weapons of its period. 
F I 





Write for Prospectus and Facsimiles 


OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Longmans’ Summary of English History - : - 40 cents 
Atlas to the Historical Geography of Europe - - Net, $2.00 
Colbeck’s, The Public School's Historical Atlas’ - - - $1.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















